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PREFATORY NOTE 

This Is not a war book. It is a book about 
democracy and peace, about America's ideals, her 
duties and her dangers. Incidentally it discusses 
some of the problems raised by the present con- 
flict. And its position on these questions is not 
one that is likely to please every reader. For the 
writer of this book is a pacificist who believes in 
war. His conclusions, therefore, will probably 
gain the approval of neither the militarists nor the 
peace-at-any-price men. Nor will they suit that 
large class of out-and-outers who have no patience 
with any statement that has qualifications. The 
situation which we are facing to-day is, in the au- 
thor's opinion, too complex to be expressed in a 
simple formula. A statement of our national duty 
which would be at all complete must contain more 
than one qualifying phrase. The truth about 
America cannot be compressed into a slogan. 

The galley proof of these essays went back 
to the printer before President Wilson dispatched 
his note of April 19 to Germany. But though 
some of the events that have happened since that 
time might have suggested a slightly different 
wording in the second of the essays, none of 
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them is of a nature to militate against any of 
the fundamental ideas which it is the aim of this 
little book to express. 

The essay entitled **The Idealism of War" ap- 
peared in the Forum for October, 19 15. The 
other essays are printed here for the first time. 

To Mr. Lewis Perry of Exeter the author is 
peculiarly indebted for his welcome and wise ad- 
vice in the preparation of the manuscript. His 
kindly criticism was a token of more than twenty 
years of friendship, which is here gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

Williamstown, Mass. 
May, 19 1 6. 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 

/^ F the many ideals which rule our time none 
^^ is more often upon the lips of men than de- 
mocraqr. Few indeed are they who fail to ^ve 
it honor. Yet if one stop to ask, What is democ- 
racy? he may receive no very satisfactory reply; 
for the answers that he gets will probably be either 
vague or conflicting, and some of us may even re- 
fuse to answer him at all because of the absurdity 
of his question. As if any one failed to know what 
democracy means 1 A late-lamented statesman and 
ruler of New York was once asked to outline his 
position upon some newly proposed policy, to 
which he responded, drawing himself up to photo- 
graphic pose and with his hand on the proper but- 
ton of his frock coat, in those memorable words : 
**I am a Democrat." This response of course 
roused great enthusiasm; but some there were 
whom it reminded of the walrus's equally famous 

II 
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and equally definite reply (as vouched for by 
Lewis Carroll) when the oysters asked him if he 
meant to eat them. 

"The night is fine," the Walrus said. 

"Do you admire the view?" 

There is no doubt the walrus was a diplomat, 
And his reply was about as instructive as that of 
the other statesman. In short, the word democrat 
has come to be almost as ambiguous as the word 
Christian. The statesman above referred to in- 
stead of saying, "I am a Democrat," might equally 
well have responded, "I am a Christian" — and so, 
for that matter, might the walrus. Both words 
have become so meaningless that they may be used 
as a safe means of evasion. And they are alike, 
moreover, in more ways than one. Thus if we are 
to rely on general usage, about the only definite 
meaning of the word Christian is non-Jewish, non- 
Mohammedan, and non-Chinese ; and in like man- 
ner democrat (except as the name for a political 
party in the United States) means simply a man 
who does not believe in absolute monarchy. Now 
if these definitions are reliable we have great rea- 
son for joy, for thus we, the heirs of all the ages 
in the glorious ranks of the Twentieth Century, 
would seem to have realized the greatest ideals of 
the centuries that preceded ours. For certainly if 
all Americans and western Europeans who do not 
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accept the Divine Right of Kings are democrats, 
and if all who are not Jews, Moslems, or China- 
men are Christians, then it would seem that the 
conversion of New York City and Kaiser Wilhelm 
were about the only things that stand in the way 
of the millennium. 

There never is any use protesting against lan- 
guage, or reasoning with it or trying to reform it, 
so we shall undoubtedly have to acquiesce in its 
use of the words democrat and Christian when 
applied to the actual world, even though it insists 
on endowing them with such a generous load of 
incongruous meanings that like over-fed beasts 
they become incapable of any further work. But 
of the democratic spirit as an ideal (and of the 
Christian spirit as an ideal, for that matter) one 
may be much more hopeful. The millions who 
have been nobly inspired by it and the thousands 
who have striven earnestly and thoughtfully for 
its realization have meant by it at least something 
more definite and perhaps a little loftier than was 
in the mind of the New York statesman when he 
made his oracular response. It is, to be sure, a 
dangerous thing to try to limit too narrowly the 
meaning of a word like this. Democracy is so 
large an ideal, it is so rich in consequences, so 
fruitful in applications, so varied under varying 
conditions, that it is not at all likely any of us 
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will ever realize all that it means and all that it 
implies. But the conception at the heart of it at 
least should be very simple and very definite. 

And I suppose it is. I suppose all those who 
have really cherished the spirit of democracy as 
an ideal have meant by it practically one thing. 
And that one thing I take to be a certain objec- 
tivity in recognizing values, a certain impartiality 
and lack of prejudice in assessing them. Now the 
impersonal assessing of values is no easy thing, 
and a man's ability to look out upon the world in 
this impartial fashion is morally one of the most 
significant things in his character. Thus the char- 
acteristic thing about the egoist is his inability to 
take this objective view at all. He has a very bad 
case of moral short-sightedness. He cannot see 
beyond his own front and back fence. It is not 
that he is hard-hearted but rather that he is little- 
brained. He cannot realize that other people's 
values are values in the same sense as his. Nor 
can he see how far his own real interests run. He 
can follow them to the fence, — ^but beyond that, 
all is darkness. The aristocrat is the egoist who 
has been fitted with a pair of excellent glasses. He 
sees well enough throughout the neighborhood and 
even on into the middle distance. The values of 
his neighbors — i. e., of the people "in our class" 
— he recognizes as genuine values, and he is di- 
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rectly interested in their interests. But being still 
afflicted with moral myopia, he is quite unable to 
recognize any one outside the city gates. He can- 
not realize that people off there in the outer dark- 
ness, so different in birth and breeding from him- 
self, "really have insides of their own." Either 
from lack of imagination or from inertia or the 
fear of pity, or from the comfortable sense of su- 
periority with its resulting provincialism, he does 
not believe, or will not let himself think, that the 
pains of the poor devil out there are just as real 
as his pains, and that the poor devil's pleasures 
(if he has any) are just as important as his pleas- 
ures. He is limited to his own subjectivity, his 
personal and class interests, and he cannot take 
the objective and impersonal point of view. 

Now the complete and ideal democrat, as I un- 
derstand the ideal, is just the man who can take 
this objective, imprejudiced, impersonal point of 
view. He is the man with the "normal" eye (and 
what so rare as the "normal"?) — ^with an eye of 
the sort that Nature meant man to have after she 
had got through experimenting with him. His 
vision is not limited by his own fence nor by the 
dty wall, .but he sees out beyond the middle dis- 
tance to the far horizon. He has outgrown pro- 
vincialism and subjectivity and is able to recognize 
that every desire is important, no matter whose it 
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be, that other people's interests are just as genu- 
ine as his own, in fact that other people's interests 
are his own. This being the case, he is able to take 
as his aim the satisfaction of needs as such, the 
realization of the greatest number possible of har- 
monious values, and the highest development of 
all human beings, who are the bearers and cen- 
ters of value. 

It is plain that if what I have said be true, the 
ideal of democracy coincides with and is identical 
with the ideal of morality. And this whether in 
ethical theory you be a Utilitarian or a Formal- 
ist. For in this one and crucial point the schools 
agree. That each should count for one and none 
for more than one was Bentham's way of putting 
it ; and Kant merely repeated the same great ideal 
in his famous imperative : "Act so as to use hu- 
manity, whether in your own person or in the per- 
son of another, always as an end, never merely as 
a means." And the Founder of the Christian Re- 
ligion proclaimed the same ideal when he laid 
down his fundamental moral principle: "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 

This breadth of view and of interest, this refusal 
to make oneself an exception or to be bound by 
the narrow limits of provincialism and class preju- 
dice, or of petty and immediate self-centered de- 
sires, is, I take it, the essence of the democratic 
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ideal, as It is the essence of morality. The pos- 
sible applications of this principle in actual life will 
of course be infinite, and various corollaries may 
be drawn from it to apply to the various fields 
of human activity or to the various aspects of hu- 
man life. Thus there will be social, political, and 
economic corollaries that will follow directly and 
logically from the great democratic principle. And 
these corollaries ought to be worked out, carefully 
stated, and seriously applied to the actual condi- 
tions. But it must be remembered from the very 
beginning that none of these corollaries is the prin- 
ciple, or can be substituted for it. Not one of 
them is fundamental, as is evident from the fact 
that the others cannot be made to flow from it. 
This is sometimes forgotten by the enthusiastic 
advocates of some particular statement of the eco- 
nomic or political corollary of democracy. Thus 
"manhood suffrage" or *Votes for women" have 
been identified with ^'democracy" — as though the 
democratic ideal could be achieved by some form 
of government. Again some branches of con- 
temporary socialism seem to identify true democ- 
racy with some particular economic readjustment, 
evincing thus an odd mixture of idealism and ma- 
terialism and a naive confidence in the power of 
external conditions to bring about the millennium. 
The enthusiasm of these democrats is admirable 
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and their particular proposals of reform are often 
excellent ; but they have not thought their thought 
out to the end, and their unfortunate and hasty 
identification of the whole with the part cannot 
but result in waste of energy and positive evil. 
Certainly democracy must get itself applied in in- 
numerable concrete social ways ; but it itself is not 
a social institution nor a political form nor an eco- 
nomic principle. It is a moral principle and as 
such it permeates the whole life of the individual 
and the whole life of society. 

In saying this, however, I do not mean to mini- 
mize the importance of the concrete application of 
the democratic spirit to practical life. It will not 
do simply to love one's neighbor as oneself and 
stop there : in fact, one who really loves his neigh- 
bor as himself cannot stop there. As the spirit of 
democracy gets hold of men, it changfes institu-. 
tions ; and the regenerated institutions make easier 
the spread of the democratic spirit. We are not 
true democrats if we endure political conditions 
which tend to keep the masses of mankind in a 
state of permanent childhood. That there are two 
classes in the world, those who ought to govern 
and those who ought to be forever governed with 
never a voice in the matter themselves, is a view 
that is both undemocratic and, as I believe, un- 
christian. Certainly children should be governed. 
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but it should be — as it is — ^the aim of every wise 
parent that his children should "grow up" and be- 
come self-governing; and it should be the aim of 
every man whose love for his kind is really catho- 
lic to do what he can to make all mature human 
beings capable of governing themselves. If they 
are men they have a right to be treated as men. 
And he who paternally and permanently deprives 
them of a voice in the government, or of the prac- 
tical experience and political education which alone 
can make them worthy of having such a voice, even 
if his purpose be that they may forever be better 
governed, is so far forth treating them as ani- 
mals — as hogs who must be well fattened. 

Nor can an economic organization of society 
be regarded as genuinely democratic in which the 
means of happiness and the opportunities for self- 
development are so unequally distributed as they 
are under our present system. Equality in ma- 
terial possessions we shall probably never see, nor 
is the desirability of it at all certain. But some- 
thing approximating equality of opportunity we 
must attain before our society can be called either 
democratic or Christian. True democracy means 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and these in no merely 
rhetorical sense. It means economic institutions 
which shall make life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness possible to all, and a real desire on the 
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part of us individuals and citizens that life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness shall be enjoyed 
by all. It means loving one another and serving 
one another. 

Thus the economic aspect of democracy is very 
closely related to what might be called its social 
corollary which is just the application of the spirit 
of impartiality and of fellowship to all the per- 
sonal relations of life. The opposite of this spirit 
is snobbishness, and before long, as the hopeful 
democrat believes, the time will come when the 
snob shall appear to most of us so limited and 
provincial in mind as to be merely an object of 
pity and of good-humored mirth. That time has 
not yet come. For there are snobs and snobs, 
and while a few of them are the cause of laugh- 
ter, most of them still seem rather imposing. If 
they strut sufficiently or look very benign we fail 
to recognize them. And especially do we fail to 
recognize them if they happen to be we. The 
patronizing view and the "charitable" view are, 
no doubt, regarded by the charitable patron as 
antipodal to snobbery; but society will never be 
really innocent of snobbish and unchristian pro- 
vincialism so long as one race looks down upon 
another as being a kind of interesting animal 
species, or so long as the employer class regards 
the domestic servant class as separated from it by 
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a kind of God-made gulf. Equally snobbish, un- 
democratic, and unchristian are the southern gen- 
tlemen who will not eat with a "nigger" or wor- 
ship in the same Christian church with him, and 
the northern lady who would not under any cir- 
cumstances eat with her cook. Democracy means 
the overturning and ridiculing of all this sort of 
thing, the surrender of the petty and artificial dis- 
tinctions which play so large and ludicrous a part 
in the lives of many of us. It means emphasis 
upon the humanly universal rather than on the 
local and particular. It means the practical and 
constant recognition of the fact — and not merely 
on Sundays — that we are all children of one 
mother, made of one common clay, and informed 
by one divine spark. It means in short, the spirit 
of the great democrat who was born in a stable, 
and who, when he sought to inculcate his dearest 
ideal upon his followers and to leave them his 
last lesson, ^rded himself with a napkin and 
washed their feet and said to them, "I am among 
you as he that serveth." 

It is hard to write of democracy in this higher 
sense of the word and not use glowing language. 
The democratic spirit, which is the Christian spirit, 
is the coming glory of the race. This assertion is 
trite, I admit, — exceedingly trite : but it is worthy 
of being repeated and ought to be repeated none 
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the less. Especially in the years immediately 
ahead of us must the true glory of democracy 
never be lost from sight. Why speak of it, one 
may ask, when all the trend is in the democratic 
direction already? Well, that is just the reason. 
So widely — yes and hurriedly and carelessly — is 
democracy being applied to external conditions 
that it is abused, misinterpreted, and misunder- 
stood in many ways already. In more ways it will 
be. Mistakes are going to be made by the score, 
and many real reforms will certainly be linked with 
hasty experiments and bring about results of a 
very mixed nature. The initiative, referendum, 
and recall are being adopted and will almost cer- 
tainly be used in ways that will bring ridicule upon 
democracy. Government ownership of various 
types is bound to increase and there will be graft 
and rumors of graft ad nauseam. "Votes for 
women," with certain hysterical and militant ac- 
companiments, is already upon us, and we may ex- 
pect at almost any time that some reformer will 
propose votes for children. As a result of many 
things of this sort an increasing number of people 
every year are going to find themselves growing 
tired of democracy. Hence the necessity of real- 
izing — and of repeating to ourselves — the end- 
less value of the democratic ideal in its purity, and 
the need of endless patience in our attempts to 
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apply It properly to life. Hence also the impor- 
tance of distinguishing it from its abuses, and of 
being forever on our guard against the dangers 
which threaten it and the foes who attack it in the 
open, or undermine it while wearing its very uni- 
form. 

For democracy has many foes, and some of 
them are of its own household. The downright 
aristocrat can be met and resisted, but it is harder 
to deal with the man who in the name of a wider 
democracy appeals to ^'class consciousness" and 
to self-interest rather than to reason, and whose 
real maxim seems to be, Down with the rich that 
we may have their wealth, rather than. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Not every one that 
saith Comrade, Comrade, is a democrat. And 
many a socialist and syndicalist is at heart a genu- 
ine aristocrat, having simply substituted unskilled 
labor for noble blood. 

A true democracy can no more be brought about 
by a mere distribution of wealth and votes than a 
primary school can be made into a group of ma- 
ture scholars by the distribution of books and 
candy. What is needed in both cases before the 
goal can be attained is education. Education in 
the sense of self-discipline, yes of self-denial; the 
replacing of greed by a genuine interest in the 
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welfare of others, mutual helpfulness, warm good- 
will, disinterested vision — these are the things 
fundamental to a true democraqr. Growth in 
democracy means growth in reasonableness. 
Hence the imdemocratic nature, the essentially 
aristocratic nature, of the appeal to class con- 
sciousness, already referred to. And — ^to end 
where we began — hence also the need of thinking 
out clearly the meaning of democracy. 

Democracy is so large a thing that no com- 
plete definition of it can be made which will fit 
more than one age. As life becomes more com- 
plex each generation must trace the applications 
of the democratic spirit for itself. In our time 
things are far less simple than they were in the 
days when Homer said, "The rule of the many 
is not good" ; or in the days when Plato remarked 
that a democracy was a peculiarly good place to 
look for a government because in it you could find 
so rare an assortment, there being as many differ- 
ent governments as there were individuals. And 
in the twenty-first century the word will not have 
the same applications that it has in the twentieth. 
Like other live things, the democratic ideal in so 
far as it is concretely applied to this world must 
grow if it is to live. It must be elastic and respond 
to the changing needs of the times. Hence it is 
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the first duty of the true democrat, and of the 
true patriot and lover of mankind, not so much 
to preach democracy as to think out clearly what 
in each new year democracy should mean. 



II 



AMERICAN IDEALISM 



T T NCLE SAM, with his striped breeches and 
^^ his 1850 hat, would hardly be chosen to sit 
as a model for a painting of The Idealist; and the 
statement that the "Land of the Dollar" is really 
the land of ideals may seem on the surface some- 
what strange. And yet there is nothing in it that 
is either original or striking. We Americans have 
always proclaimed ourselves a race of idealists, 
and many of our foreign observers are now ready 
to acknowledge that there is, after all, some truth 
in the claim, in spite of our past reputation for 
materialism, greed, crudity, sordidness, and gen- 
eral piggishness. Our British cousins, indeed, are 
at present most generous in their interpretations 
of American life. And, as a fact, no one can read 
American history impartially without seeing that 
ideals, of one sort or another, have been at criti- 
cal points the guiding stars of our course, and 
that the whole story of our development, prosaic 
and humdrum and unromantic as much of it is, 
has a certain idealistic coloring which, though 

26 
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homely and commonplace, is at least unmistak- 
able. It was a glorious idealism that ushered in 
our history with the voyage of Columbus — an 
idealism all aglow with mystery, adventure, ro- 
mance, in which were mingled true religious de- 
votion, personal ambition, patriotism, and genuine 
desire for human helpfulness. The early explor- 
ers and especially the settlers were all idealists, 
and the ideals of some of them, notably the Puri- 
tans, have been profoundly influential in making 
the nation what it is. One may criticise the ideal- 
ism of the Declaration of Independence, but one 
cannot deny it. All our wars save one have been 
incited by some sort of ideal — ^noble, common- 
place, mistaken, or appropriate. And whoever 
looks below the surface of American politics to- 
day into the minds of the **plain people," will find, 
side by side with a canny consideration of the main 
chance, the image of ^'Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean," clad in red, white, and blue, and dispens- 
ing real justice and righteousness on every hand. 
It is largely the reverence and affection that the 
American citizen feels for this idol of his, the ear- 
nest desire that her name shall be honored and 
shall deserve honor at home and abroad, that keep 
our institutions and our foreign policy (with an 
occasional slip backwards, to be sure,) pretty 
steadily upon the upward path. 
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Of course ideals have played an important part 
in the history of every land; but in some ways 
the American people have been peculiarly ideal- 
istic. And the reason is not far to seek. The 
springs of action in an individual or in a social 
group are of three main types. They are, namely, 
either inherited impulses and instincts, habits or 
customs (usually acquired by imitation in the large 
sense of the word) , and thirdly, consciously cher- 
ished purposes. Now of these three factors the 
first, which comes to us through physical heredity, 
is much the sapie among all the races of men ; but 
the second and third vary considerably in differ- 
ent peoples, and the greater the importance of one 
of them the less will be the relative importance 
of the other. Thus it comes that races in which 
custom and convention are strong find but small 
opportunity for the pursuit of consciously chosen 
purposes. This is the case with nearly all semi- 
civilized peoples; and so firm is the grip of con- 
servatism and tradition that even the most intelli- 
gent peoples of Europe find large areas of life 
and thought already determined for them by a 
long and authoritative line of ancestral custom. 
Now I say the inhabitants of this continent from 
the very beginning of their history have been es- 
pecially guided and influenced by purposes, aims, 
ideals, just because of the lack of traditions and 
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customs, which play so large a part in the lives of 
most other peoples. This, of course, will hold 
true for the inhabitants of every new country. The 
inmiigrant's customs are like most of his other pos- 
sessions: he can take only a part of them with 
him; a part gets lost on the way; and when he 
finally settles down in the new land he finds that 
most of those which he succeeded in bringing to 
his journey's end will not suit the new conditions 
and must be thrown aside. Hence the inhabitants 
of every new land are relatively poor in tradi- 
tions ; and the want has to be made good through 
the adoption of consciously chosen purposes, prin- 
ciples of action, ideals. America, of course, is not 
the only country that possesses this youthful qual- 
ity. The peculiar thing about America is that she 
has succeeded in keeping young so long. Is she 
not fair, fat, and four hundred? Yet on her brows 
are to be found no grey hairs and on her face few 
wrinkleSi And if I am not mistaken, one of the 
sources of her prolonged, if not perennial, youth 
is the fact that she has formed the habit of ideal- 
ism. The habit of idealism is, for the individual 
at any rate, the secret of prolonged youth. The 
man who resists the growing grip of habit and 
persistently tries and retries the principles of his 
action, discarding the outgrown and cleaving to 
the best, will keep his mind young long after his 
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body is hobbling about on a staff. And the same 
principle, I believe, holds of society, and explains 
our prolonged national childhood. Our land was 
so vast and our immigrant citizens were so varied 
that for years we were in a process of change so 
constant as to permit of no stratification of condi- 
tions; and the chief custom we formed was the 
custom of having no binding customs. Thus was 
forced upon us our national way of cKsregarding 
authority and tradition in our thoughts, senti- 
ments, and actions, and of being influenced instead 
by some ultimate aim which we ourselves had 
chosen ; — in short, the habit of idealism. 

Now in calling my fellow countrymen idealists 
I do not mean to throw them compliments. There 
are idealists and idealists, and I am (as yet) using 
the word ideal in a psychological rather than in 
an ethical sense. In calling Americans idealists I 
mean simply that they look forward and not back; 
but it may perfectly well be that what they rivet 
their eyes upon ahead of them is anything but 
lovely, and that they might both get a fairer view 
and also find more profitable guidance if they 
would look back into the great past more earnestly 
and more often. Moreover, the goodness of an 
ideal, like the goodness of most other things, will 
depend largely on how you use it. Some ideals 
are good for one thing, some for another, few for 
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evcr3rthing. There are some ideals a litde of 
which goes a long way, and of which more than a 
little is by much too much. Some people there 
are, moreover, who have the habit of idealism to 
such an extent that it seems impossible for them 
to take any of their ideals in moderate quantities. 
And if there is really such a person as the typical 
American I suppose he is one of this class. 

In fact this tendency to idealize a great deal of 
almost anything — ^provided you have enough of 
it — ^has been often pointed out as the most strik- 
ing characteristic of our national pride. Mere 
size is glorified and we seem to have "backed" our- 
selves to have the largest of everything "in the 
world." Another ideal for which we have always 
been given ample credit is love of success and 
efficiency. And certainly the man who "does 
things" — and is generally known to do things — 
has no end of admiration in every American com- 
munity. Here, in fact, is to be found the explana- 
tion of that criticism (unjust, as I believe) so often 
made upon us, that we are worshipers of the Al- 
mighty Dollar. Certainly money is prized here, 
— ^where is it not? — but it is prized rather as a 
token of past efficiency or as a means to greater 
efficiency than as a thing the possession of which 
is to be desired for its own sake. It cannot be 
said that Americans as a race are miserly or 
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greedy of money. Nor do we admire or stand in 
awe of the multi-millionaire who has inherited his 
millions. His doings appear in the papers, to be 
sure, because he is queer and interesting; but he 
is as likely to be put in the funny section as else- 
where. The fault with us is not in any unusual 
desire for filthy lucre, but in our absurd passivity 
in allowing so many writers and talkers to take 
it for granted that ability is to be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, and that a man is the size of his 
income. As an ideal, efficiency is certainly more 
admirable than mere wealth, but our national 
pragmatism, nursed on the necessity of "getting 
there," often fails to recognize any form of abil- 
ity but that which is able to show its "cash value." 
Confessedly the business virtues have had a larger 
share in the thoughts of our people than the "re- 
finements of culture" or the "glories of art and 
literature." Promptness, speed, the practice of 
unerringly being "up-to-date" are ideals forever 
thundered into our ears and practised before our 
eyes in most exemplary fashion. The 8 P. M. edi- 
tion of the evening newspaper is sold on the street 
at noon — ^you know it is the 8 P. M. edition be- 
cause the fact is printed in large red letters on 
the top of the first page. You read, and won- 
der at the efficiency of these people who are able 
to serve you with news of events hours before 
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they happen. The Sunday papers do even better. 
In order to be up-to-date they get out their Easter 
edition on Palm Sunday and their New Year's 
edition on Christmas. In a few years more — or 
at any moment — it may occur to the editor of 
the Great American Hourly to date his issues — 
and especially his extras — not weeks but years 
ahead; and if he does so we shall probably all 
be buying them to see what is the latest news 
from the twenty-first century. We want speed 
and are bound to live rapidly, even if to do so we 
shall have to invent new clocks that will go forty- 
eight hours in every twenty-four. 

Liberty is another ideal which naturally sug- 
gests itself as very American. In the early days 
of our national life, in fact, it was probably the 
most prominent and characteristic of all our ideals 
— or at least it was so considered by all Americans 
of the time. Every generation that grew up in 
the nineteenth century imbibed with their mothers' 
milk the conviction that this was not only the 
"home of the brave," but preeminently "the land 
of the free" — ^with the obvious implication as to 
the slavery and cowardice that prevailed through- 
out tyrant-ridden Europe. Moreover, there is no 
denying that liberty is a fine ideal and that we 
Americans not only cherish it but practice and to 
a considerable extent realize it. The only question 
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here worth raising is whether we have not ideal- 
ized it overmuch, or at least with too little dis- 
crimination. The American's nature is big, built 
on the scale of the great plains and rivers of his 
land, and if he could do so he would prefer to be 
always in the wholesale business. If his physician 
tells him that one pill after each meal will cure him 
in a reasonable time, he is inclined to take seven, 
trusting to logic that by so doing he will be rid of 
his trouble seven times as soon — and very likely 
he will I It is the same with his ideals. His very 
worship of size makes it hard for him to respect 
the golden mean. If liberty is good, then the 
more of it the better. He guesses that this is a 
free country and that nobody had better inter- 
fere with him, for he is going to do as he blame 
likes. The result is that not only law-breaking 
is sadly common and a rampant individualism 
tempts every man to do what is right in his own 
eyes ; but the defiance of law is often held up as a 
token of most lofty virtue to the admiration of 
all. Henry David Thoreau was in this respect a 
very typical American hero; — he would not give 
his approval to a government that would not 
(somehow or other) free all the slaves imme- 
diately, and so refused to pay his taxes and defied 
the government to do its worst I The authorities 
clapped him into jail for a few days and he has 
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been a martyr to liberty ever since. Nothing in 
the German seems funnier to us than his awe of 
the Obrigkeit and his careful obedience when he 
sees the sign *'Streng Verboten." Yet, a little less 
laughter and a little more respect for our own de- 
liberate will when expressed in law might not be 
a bad thing for us. Liberty is a worthy ideal only 
when one discriminates. It means always liberty 
from something, and from something in particu- 
lar. Liberty in general is either a mere catch- 
word used to deceive us, or else it is synonymous 
with license. In spite of which rather common- 
place reflections, I do not mean to imply that lib- 
erty with us is always overdone or that the nobler 
side of liberty has not been nobly nourished in 
American hearts. It is still one of our ideals and 
is, I trust, on the way to a better understanding 
and a wiser use. 

Prof. James somewhere quotes a Chicago citi- 
zen to the effect that Chicago hasn't got round to 
culture yet, but when she does she'll make her 
hum. That, however, was some years ago, and 
since then Chicago has got round to culture and 
culture is humming. In fact, in many a city and 
town of the West far less advanced than Chicago, 
culture is very violently humming so that you can 
hear her for miles around. In New England, of 
course, culture has always been nourished and 
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loved, but as a national ideal it does not very 
greatly antedate Chautauqua and the Women's 
Clubs movement. Chautauqua is probably the 
largest wholesale culture market "in the world." 
You can get culture there in all sizes and shapes 
and to suit all tastes. Arid the many "local Chau- 
tauquas" and women's clubs bring it within the 
reach of almost every fire-side, register, and radia- 
tor in the land. It would be an easy matter to 
ridicule some of these centres of learning, with 
their red tape, their chair women, their petty af- 
fectations, their love of Botticelli, their fuss and 
feathers. But to do so would be to blind our- 
selves to the true significance of the movement. 
The fact is, the American woman has found a 
new and very precious ideal and is nourishing it 
to the very best of her ability. She has caught 
some of the fire of the love of learning that set 
Italy ablaze four hundred years ago; and if the 
next generation of Americans is less prosaically 
practical than the present, and produces finer 
scholarship, nobler poetry, and a larger vision of 
humanity's needs and interests, it will be in part 
due to the devotion of the women of this genera- 
tion and their faithfulness in attending their Chau- 
tauquas and their Wednesday Morning Clubs. 

But though "culture" is relatively new as a pop- 
ular aim, a sound, general education for all is an 
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ideal which has been American ever since Amer- 
ica became a nation. In the early days, in fact, 
it was idealized far beyond its deserts. It was 
considered the absolute safeguard of democracy 
and good government, the panacea for all politi- 
cal and sodal ills. Hence the great efforts that 
have been made, constantly and consistently, to 
equip each rising generation with the fundamentals 
of education and the means of continuing the proc- 
ess throughout life. If the boy learns to read 
with ease, it was thought, the man will imbibe 
throughout the rest of his days, from book and 
treatise and sermon and newspaper, the wisest 
and soundest principles of political and social 
philosophy. The event, alas, has fallen short of 
the prediction. Universal education has proved 
no universal remedy or safeguard. The fathers 
did not realize that the value of knowing how to 
read would depend considerably on what you read. 
The "dissemination of ideas'* may be the dissemi- 
nation of bad ideas. They failed to realize this 
because in their day writing was an art and not a 
wholesale business. It was the mark pf the wise 
and learned, whereas to-day, as I am assured by 
the editor of one of our leading periodicals, nearly 
every second man and woman in the United States, 
exclusive of the laboring classes, writes or tries to 
write for publication. It is astonishing what a 
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literary people we are I It would seem that in this 
field, as in so many others, our product is the 
"largest in the world." An American publisher 
has recently founded two new magazines which he 
advertises as follows: 

"Each magazine will contain, approximately, 
one million words for the year, so that the sub- 
scriber to the two magazines, for five dollars (the 
subscription price when both magazines are sup- 
plied) receives for that sum two million words 
of text, besides the illustrations, or something like 
forty dollars' worth of literature if it were pub- 
lished in book form." 

This excellent advertisement hits the key-note 
of much of our periodical literature — and a large 
part of all our "literature." The publisher knew 
his public. Two million words for five dollars 1 
There you get your money's worth 1 And "Words 
by the Wholesale" might be an appropriate title 
also for many of our "best sellers" and most of 
our newspapers. Of the time that is wasted on 
the latter in particular nothing need be said if 
it were not for the fact that so much of the time 
is worse than wasted. The titillation of the pub- 
lic palate with the sensational and scandalous; the 
sickening daily list of local crimes, prize-fights, 
and personalities on the first page, teaching our 
dtizens that these are the important things of 
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life ; the manufacture of news to fill space and the 
twisting of the facts in the interest of the owners 
or the advertisers; the snap-judgments or substi- 
tution of political prejudice for real opinions 
found with such stupid regularity in the editorials 
— ^these things are enough to make one almost 
question whether popular education has been a 
blessing or a bane. And yet seriously to raise 
that question would be disloyalty to all hope of 
progress and to all trust in democracy and hu- 
man nature. And to the everlasting credit of the 
idealism of the American people be it said that 
they have never faltered in their great purpose of 
raising the American citizen of whatever class to 
an ever higher plane of knowledge and ration- 
ality, and that undiscouraged by the evil results 
of their previous efforts, they have doggedly re- 
tained their trust in man and reason and have sys- 
tematically insisted that the one remedy for par- 
tial education is more education. And nowhere is 
the extreme idealism of the American people more 
strikingly displayed. For to trust thus implicitly 
in the undemonstrated power for good of reason 
and knowledge is to bum one's bridges behind one 
and to throw in one's lot with the ideal and the 
hope, for better, for worse. 

The American love of largeness has its pleasing 
as well as its ridiculous side. Indeed, there is one 
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sense of the word in which largeness may be called 
identical with moral goodness as such. It is not 
in this sense that I am now using the word, yet 
it is m a related sense, namely as synonymous with 
generosity, hospitality, big-heartedness ; for cer- 
tainly these are among the most cherished of 
American ideals. The American despises the 
mean, the petty, the miserly; he would treat the 
world with that same large generosity with which 
Nature treated him when she made the sweeping 
prairies and inland oceans of his land. This, I 
think, is a rather fine ideal; and, of course, we 
must expect that in characteristic fashion our 
American will exaggerate and overdo it. Gener- 
osity and hospitality are carried into the absurd 
extreme of our national habit of *'treating"; and 
our scorn of the little and the over-careful results 
in the appalling waste which is one of our great- 
est sins against humanity. A sin against humanity 
I call it because the old earth has no new conti- 
nents for our Columbuses to discover, and the 
limitations of our terrestrial equipment are begin- 
ning to be felt. The human race has, to be sure, 
**a good plant" ; but if our part of the firm con- 
tinues to throw away a large proportion of the by- 
product and of the common raw material, the 
whole corporation will end in the hands of a Re- 
ceiver — and the Receiver, I fear, will be just our 
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old impoverished Mother Earth herself. This is 
a rather grim thought, and for that very reason 
it ought to be squarely faced, especially by us 
thoughtless spendthrifts who fail to realize that 
the whole race is a partnership and that we have 
no right to be wastefuUy generous with the natural 
resources upon which all must depend. Some- 
where or other a forest goes down every week 
to make the funny pages of our Sunday editions, 
and when the laugh is over the newspaper goes up 
in smoke. Is the laugh worth the price? 

But spite of the extremes to which it sometimes 
carries him, the American's largeness of heart is 
one of his finest characteristics. It is related to all 
the nobler virtues and it lends fuel to the flame of 
his moral indignation at whatever form of injus- 
tice and dishonesty he clearly sees and recognizes. 
It expresses itself in fellowship and good-fellow- 
ship and in open-hearted generosity wherever 
there is real need. The earthquake sufferers of 
Italy, the children of Belgium, the sick of Servia, 
and the wounded of every belligerent nation bear 
witness to the generous sympathy of America in 
these sad years. "Helpfulness," says Professor 
Munsterberg, in his American Traits, "shows it- 
self in charity, in hospitality, in projects for edu- 
cation or for public improvements or in the most 
trivial services of daily life ; while silent confid^nc^ 
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in the honesty of one's fellow-men controls prac- 
tical relations here in a way which is not known in 
cautious Europe and could not have been de- 
veloped if that confidence were not justified." 

The ideal, which, more than any other, is pe- 
culiarly American, is, of course, democracy. Our 
people have never really been without this ideal. 
We have lumbered along in our attempts to real- 
ize it, missing it often, never fully attaining it, but 
never quite forgetting it. We have cherished it 
constantly and striven after it stumblingly all our 
days. It was the democratic ideal that guided 
much of our colonial history; and for Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the Revolution the Declaration of In- 
dependence was more than rhetoric. Its idealism 
spread from us to France and was felt all over 
Europe. Sometimes indeed it seems to democrats 
of other lands who look to us for leading as if the 
old light had gone out here and we had lost our 
ideals and forgotten what our Fathers thought 
to be our mission. But through all our history we 
have never really lost the faith, and especially 
since the beginning of the twentieth century are 
we coming to realize that the ideal of democracy 
is a much bigger thing than we had supposed, and 
that we are still far from even understanding all 
it means. 

A good many of us seem, however, to be pretty 
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well persuaded that whatever else it may mean, 
democracy stands for majority rule. And there 
arc certainly some indications that our tendency 
will be more and more to modify Lincoln's dictum 
so as to define our ideal of democracy as a gov- 
ernment of the majority, by the majority, and for 
the majority. The majority ought to have its 
way, we feel, ought to be able to indulge its whims 
if it sees fit, ought not to be obstructed in its de- 
sires. Let the people rule 1 — Yes, indeed, let the 
people rule; but let us not stop with that well- 
meant exhortation. Let us go on and ask the im- 
portant and often over-looked question. Who are 
the people ? I need not here insist upon a fact that 
has been so often emphasized, namely, that the 
minority are a constituent part of the people and 
have rights which must be respected. But it may 
be worth while to point out that even when we 
have added the minority to the majority we have 
not included the whole people. A society, a na- 
tion, is something more than a collection of indi- 
viduals. You no more get at the real self of a 
people by taking a cross-section of time, so to 
speak, and enumerating the separate persons who 
happen to be alive at a given moment, than you 
get at the real self of the individual by identify- 
ing him with his passing momentary conscious 
State, or by summing up the impulses and desires 
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as was pointed out in the earlier part of this 
essay, America is peculiarly poor in traditions. 
This fact, we have seen, is due not chiefly to the 
youth of our continent — for 425 years is a re- 
spectable age — ^but rather to the enormous and 
heterogeneous additions to our population by im- 
migration from lands of widely varying tradi- 
tions. I think it would be safe to make the state- 
ment that in the Eastern States we had stronger 
traditions a hundred years ago then we have to- 
day. When conflicting traditions meet on new 
soil not even the fittest survive. Hence we are 
peculiarly dependent upon ideals for national iden- 
tity and self-consciousness. Just as the posses- 
sion of a group of consistent purposes is essen- 
tial to the moralization of the individual, and 
even to his full self-consciousness, so we as a 
people must make our very own a hierarchy of 
harmonious and dominating ideals if our nation 
is to be anything in particular. 

This homogeneity of ideals is the only homo- 
geneity we need care very much about. It is not 
difl[erences of color and blood nor difl[erences of 
tradition and language that are dangerous, but 
difl[erences in ideals. The whole problem of im- 
migration centers here. If we inculcate our ideals 
upon the immigrant, — or at any rate upon his 
child, — ^we shall "make an American of him." 
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But we can do this only on condition that we as a 
united people possess the ideals; only, that is, on 
condition that to be "an American" means some- 
thing in particular. 

In no field of activity is it more important that 
"America" should mean something in particu- 
lar, than in the field of international relations. 
And here as well as in home affairs, I think, we 
may claim without undue complacency that the 
American people do possess a certain sort of 
idealism. This, of course, is a statement which 
most Europeans — ^i. e., continental Europeans — 
will receive with merriment. They cannot be ex- 
pected to believe it, because, in the first place, 
many of them are persuaded that there can be 
no such thing as idealism in international poli- 
tics anyhow, and, secondly, because they are per- 
fectly sure that America is merely "the Land of 
the Dollar" and that the "Yankee" has no thought 
for anything but the main chance. For many a 
European these views of America are sacred tra- 
ditions, almost innate ideas, which being accepted 
a priori are not subject to correction through ex- 
perience. I was in Germany soon after the Span- 
ish War, at the time when our troops were still 
occupying Cuba, and I remember well the cynical 
attitude of the German press toward our asser- 
tion that when the island was placed in a politi- 
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cal condition promising the possibility of self^ 
government our army should be withdrawn. 
"Catch the Yankees withdrawing!" was the tone 
of press and people. The thing was frankly im- 
possible, I was repeatedly assured, and for us to 
pretend that we really meant to do it was mere 
nauseating hypocrisy; because international ideal- 
ism was impossible anyhow and because the Yan- 
kee was the last man in the world to be influenced 
by an ideal. Since then Cuba has been evacuated, 
not once but twice; the United States Govern- 
ment has given back to China its share of the 
war indemnity which the Great Powers extorted 
and which all the nations but our own quickly 
grabbed; the Panama canal has been opened and 
the advantages which we at first claimed for our 
ships have been surrendered purely for the sake 
of an ideal; and steps have been taken to hasten 
self-government in the Philippines because the ma- 
jority of our people wish that the islands should 
be handed over to their own inhabitants and our 
flag hauled down just as soon as conditions there 
will morally justify us in so doing. All of which, 
of course, has had no effect on our European 
friends. At the time when our troops, under 
President Wilson's orders, were occup^ng Vera 
Cruz, I happened again to be in Germany ^nd 
also in Italy; and the tone of all the newspapers 
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and of most of the people with whom one talked 
was exactly what it had been a dozen years be- 
fore. The newspaper writers all had inside in- 
formation on our subterranean designs: we had 
gone to Mexico to stay — that was plain — and all 
our talk to the contrary was the usual Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy; the Yankee Colossus at last had 
shown its hand, and the annexation of Mexico 
which Europe had so long foreseen was now about 
to take place. The withdrawal of the American 
troops from Mexico was hardly noticed in the 
European press, and had it been it would have 
produced no change in European opinion. Nor 
need we expect that Europe's opinion of us will 
be, greatly changed, within our lifetime, at least, 
by anything we can do. And perhaps it is just 
as well. For should the political writers of the 
continental press cease unearthing our subter- 
ranean plots and showing up our hypocrisy, it 
would be a great loss to every European who en- 
joys seeing Uncle Sam properly ridiculed in the 
newspapers, — and an equal loss to every American 
with a sense of humor. The writings of this 
school of omniscients are harmless and they add 
considerably to the gaiety of nations. 

We may say, therefore, without boasting (at 
least so it seems to me) that the United States 
has stood for international idealism. And no- 
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where is this more evident than in that most 
pressing of international problems, the problem 
of peace. In our steady refusal to enter the arma- 
ment race, in our enthusiastic support of the Hague 
Tribunal, in our repeated efforts to negotiate 
treaties of arbitration with all the world, we have 
thrown our influence consistently and mightily on 
the side of peace. If we should desert this at- 
titude now, we should strike a blow at civiliza- 
tion as serious as any that can well be conceived. 
Happy is that nation that can honestly call peace 
one of its dearest ideals. 

Yet at this time of crisis it were well that we 
Americans should ask ourselves seriously whether 
in our loud-proclaimed loyalty to the ideal of 
peace we are not in part self-deceived idealists, 
and possibly even make-believe idealists. No 
doubt the charges made against us by our mili- 
tarist critics are grossly exaggerated ; yet since the 
disappearance of the Lusitania beneath the waves 
of the Irish Sea, and the almost equally com- 
plete disappearance of our momentary moral in- 
dignation beneath the waves of popular oblivion, 
it is impossible to feel quite so comfortable as 
formerly before the accusation of national cow- 
ardice. The words have a sting in them for our 
uneasy conscience. We have witnessed interna- 
tional crimes of the most outrageous character 
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without a word of official protest. And when our 
fellow citizens have been murdered on the high 
seas, the rights of neutrals and many sacred prin- 
ciples of humanity brutally and repeatedly disre- 
garded, a fairly large proportion of us have sent 
up the cry, "At any cost let us avoid war 1" Sure- 
ly peace is a great ideal and America does well 
to stand for it. But in this crisis of the world's 
history America should make a very searching 
and very honest self-analysis of her true motives 
in supporting it. Is it perhaps possible that un- 
der the cloak of the ideal of peace we are hiding 
— hiding from ourselves — ^motives which if 
brought to the light we should have to recognize 
under an uglier name? 

Peace is a great ideal and America does well 
to stand for it. But let us not forget that it is 
a negative ideal, that it is of value chiefly as a 
means to other splendid things, and that there 
are ideals besides that of peace which are worth 
striving for; and that some of them are worth 
fighting for. Pacifism is a noble cause, one of 
the noblest of all causes; but if we have become 
so pacifist that we can no longer see the idealism 
of the American Revolution and Civil War, nor 
feel a thrill of admiration for battling Belgium, 
our pacifism is of a type dangerously degenerate. 
The overwhelming majority of us Americans be- 
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lieve that the cause of the Allies is the cause of 
human liberty, and that the ideal of peace itself 
is at stake and the hope of it bound up with their 
victory. As a people we are convinced that Eng- 
land and France and Italy and little Belgium and 
sad, sick Servia are fighting our battles, are fight- 
ing the world's battles ; and we stand by — and read 
the papers. If the cause of darkness triumphs, 
the ideals of liberty, democracy, of international 
good faith, of law, of peace — the ideals for which 
we like to think our country preeminently stands 
— ^will come crashing down into the dust, there 
to lie for no one knows how many weary years. 
And we stand by and read the papers. We pray 
that the Allies may win; an occupation which is 
perhaps comforting, and certainly comfortable. 
Perhaps they may. And if they do, well may they 
turn upon us with the words of Henry IV to the 
tardy Crillon after the victory: "Hang your- 
self, brave Crillon 1 We fought at Arques, and 
you were not there." 

''But," one may respond, "have we not poured 
out our money for the support of Belgium, Ser- 
via, and the Red Cross?" There is no doubt we 
have given much, though just how much in pro- 
portion of our ability is another question. But 
the great question is this : Are the Allies fighting 
our battles for us, or are they not? Most of us 
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are convinced that they are. And if this be true, 
how miserably petty seems all we have done for 
Belgium and the rest 1 While the peoples of Eu- 
rope have poured forth their blood without stint, 
we have given a small percentage of the money 
we have made from their misfortunes. . . . 
"Zebulun was a people that jeoparded their lives 
unto death, and Naphtali, upon the high places of 
the field. But by the water courses of Reuben 
there were great resolves of heart." 

If we Americans are to claim right to the title 
idealist, we should ask ourselves very seriously, 
Have we, under any imapnable circumstances, 
the idealism which would move us to make war 
in defense of a defenseless and innocent people 
for the sake of a moral issue? Have we the stuff 
in us to do the thing that the English people have 
done? We can, indeed, point to what we did in 
'98 for oppressed Cuba. But should we have the 
manhood to take the same course if the oppres- 
sor were not Spain but — Germany? Should we be 
willing to take the risk of such a war for the main- 
tenance of a moral prindple in which our rights 
and our honor, but not our purses, were involved? 

These questions are worth considering. For 
my own part, two years ago I should not have 
hesitated in answering this last question, at any 
rate, in the affirmative. At present I am quite 
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in the dark what to think. There are some in- 
dications which make unpleasant food for thought. 
When the leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives can see nothing but a "mere technicality" 
in the laws of nations which have slowly evolved 
through centuries for the protection of neutrals 
and the amelioration of the horrors of war, and, 
panic-stricken, can thus shut their eyes to the moral 
issue; when a large section of our people are 
reported — ^without contradiction — as holding that 
"the honor of the country doesn't get outside our 
boundaries that we can see," one begins to won- 
der what has become of the "land of the free and 
the home of the brave." At times it even be- 
gins to look as if most of our ancient ideals were 
getting boiled down into that most up-to-date of 
American mottoes, "Safety First 1" Safety First 
makes an excellent sign at railway crossings: but 
as a national ideal it is both materialistic and 
cowardly. 

I am not yet persuaded that this motto does 
represent the American people. I believe it does 
not. I believe that what on the surface seems a 
materialistic prudence is really only a quite com- 
prehensible national uncertainty and hesitation, 
and that in the deep heart of the people our 
ancient ideals are still safe. But even so, it be- 
hooves us to be very humble. The nations who 
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have demonstrated their devotion to the ideals we 
cherish are on the other side of the Atlantic and 
north of the Canadian border. We have not yet 
resisted unto blood. And ideals are of little use 
unless we love them so deeply and believe in 
them so thoroughly that we are willing even to 
fight for them. 



Ill 



THE IDEALISM OF WAR 

A S human life is now constituted," writes Gen. 
^ ^von Bernhardi, "it is political idealism which 
calls for war, while materialism — in theory, at 
least — repudiates it." "All petty and private in- 
terests shrink into insignificance before the grave 
decision which a war involves. The common dan- 
ger unites all in a common effort, and the man 
who shirks this duty to the community is deserved- 
ly spurned. . . . The brutal incidents inseparable 
from every war vanish completely before the 
idealism of the main result. . . . Strength, truth, 
and honor come to the front and are put into 
play." 

In the same passage Bernhardi quotes from 
Frederick the Great as follows : "War opens the 
most fruitful field to all virtues, for at every mo- 
ment constancy, pity, magnanimity, heroism, and 
mercy shine forth in it." And from Treitschke: 
"War is elevating because the individual disap- 
pears before the great conception of the State. 
The devotion of the members of a community to 
each other is nowhere so splendidly conspicuous 

56 
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as in war. . . . What a perversion of morality to 
wish to abolish heroism among men." **Perpetual 
peace is a dream," said von Moltke, "and it is 
not even a beautiful dream. War is an element in 
the order of the world ordained by God. With- 
out war the world would stagnate and lose itself 
in materialism." 

Nor is this idealizing of war confined to Ger- 
man writers. The English historian, Professor 
Cramb, finds in war not only an idealistic but 
a mystical element. "Let me remind you," he 
writes, "that in human life as a whole there are 
always elements and forces, there are always mo- 
tives and ideals which defy the analysis of rea- 
son — mysterious and dark forces. Man shall not 
live by bread alone 1 And in war this element 
constantly tends to assert itself. It assumes forms 
that sometimes are dazzling in their beauty: some- 
times are wrapt up in a kind of transcendental 
wonder. . . . But all alike have this quality of de- 
fying reason." "In war and the right of war man 
has a possession which he values above religion, 
above industry, and above social comforts; in 
war man values the power which it affords to life 
of rising above life, the power which the spirit 
of man possesses to pursue the Ideal. In all life 
at its height, in thought, art, and action, there is a 
tendency to become transcendental ; and if we ex- 
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amine the wars of England or of Germany in the 
past we find governing these wars throughout this 
higher power of heroism, or of something at least, 
which transcends reason." 

After analyzing the past wars of England, Pro- 
fessor Cramb becomes more definite as to what 
this transcendental element is. "For what have 
these wars been fought?" he asks. "Can one de- 
tect underneath them any governing idea controll- 
ing them from first to last? I answer at once: 
There is such an idea and that is the idea of Em- 
pire. . . . And if we turn from England to Ger- 
many we find the same element which transcends 
reason governing the wars of Germany." 

In all these sentiments many Americans join, 
and with Gen. Homer Lea of our army they sing 
enthusiastically the glory of war and point out 
in no sparing language the shameful condition of 
a non-militant people. A nation of shop-keepers 
(like England and still more America) can have 
no really lofty ideals. And in a passage which 
is evidently meant to apply to the United States, 
Gen. Lea says, "When a country makes indus- 
trialism the end it becomes a glutton among na- 
tions, vulgar, swinish, arrogant. . . . Commer- 
cialism [which seems to be synonymous with anti- 
militarism] is only a protoplasmic gormandizing 
and retching that vanishes utterly when the ele- 
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ment that sustains it is no more." And Bem- 
hardi speaks for all the members of his school, 
of whatever land, when he says : "x\ll petty and 
personal interests force their way to the front 
during a long period of peace. Selfishness and 
intrigue run riot, and luxury obliterates ideals. 
Money acquires an excessive and unjustifiable 
power, and character does not obtain due respect." 

One might continue quotations of this sort in- 
definitely. As Norman Angell has pointed out, the 
opponents of padficism have notably shifted their 
emphasis in recent years: no longer content with 
calling the pacificists "idealists," they insist that 
idealism, truly seen, is on the side of war, and 
that, compared with what war has to offer, the 
ideals and accomplishments of peace are, on the 
whole, decidedly materialistic. Perpetual peace 
is not only a dream; it is not even a beautiful 
dream. 

Assertions of this sort deserve an unprejudiced 
hearing and a close scrutiny from every one who 
is interested in the great question of peace and 
war. And in the first place it is plain that in 
every war in which a people defends its homes 
and its ideals from an unprovoked attack, in every 
war which a nation wages honestly for the sake 
of a genuine moral principle or for the rights of 
humanity, there is a splendid idealism which has 
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always thrilled and ought always to inspire the 
hearts of men. The idealism of such wars, how- 
ever, is to be found in the sacrifice of safety and 
life in defense of certain very great and very defi- 
nite human values which are realized to the full 
only in peace. Such wars are for the sake of 
peace, and their lofty idealism is based ultimately 
on the values of peace. This kind of idealism 
is extolled by most pacifists quite as enthusiasti- 
cally as by their opponents. The idealism of war 
for which the anti-pacifists stand is of a quite dif- 
ferent sort, — as, in fact, the quotations at the be- 
ginning of this essay abundantly show. It arises 
not from the values of peace, but directly from 
the nature of war and from effects which only 
war can produce, and in comparison with which 
the ideals of peace are considered selfish, sordid, 
degenerate. It is of no little importance for an 
understanding of what is perhaps the greatest 
problem of humanity to-day, that we should ana- 
lyze this view, and see as clearly as we may what 
are the real ideals of peace and the real ideals 
of war as such. 

The ideals of peace are many, of which there 
is room here to enumerate only a few. In part 
they are deddedly "materialistic," in the sense that 
they have to do with material things, and many 
of them are "pecuniary" since financial considera- 
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tions in modem life are so important a factor in 
most efforts at improvement. They include such 
aims as better economic conditions and better hy- 
gienic conditions for all classes and especially for 
the poor; better homes to live in, more nourish- 
ing food, the upbuilding of a physically sturdier 
race, the abolition of poverty, the abolition of 
disease, the abolition of all unnecessary suffering 
(there will always be suffering enough necessarily 
so long as the human body remains the human 
body) ; the development of better political and 
social conditions, of liberty, equality, fraternity; 
the spread of education, both literary, scientific, 
political, and practical; the education not only of 
individuals but of races, till every people shall be 
self-governing and every individual self-controlled, 
rational, aspiring; the development of internation- 
al law and international good-will; the intensifi- 
cation of the moral life ; the suppression of crime, 
not chiefly by violent means but by eradicating its 
causes, by doing away with the economic and so- 
cial conditions that produce it, and by disseminat- 
ing among men a more sensitive conscience and 
a moral rational understanding of the fact that 
the interests of the individual are bound up with 
the interests of society; the elevation of man's 
ideals and aspirations, and the spread of univer- 
sal good will and of the recognition of the father- 
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hood of God and the brotherhood of man — the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
These are some of the ideals of peace. It may 
be said, if you like, that these ideals are visionary; 
it can hardly be maintained that they are sordid. 
Let us now analyze as exactly as we can the 
ideals of war. The upholders of the glory of 
war, as I understand them, have two sets of ideals, 
— first, the State as the supreme Ideal, and second, 
the various human virtues that spring from war 
or the pursuit of arms. We shall take up each in 
turn and in some detail. And first of all what is 
this ideal of the State? — In man's earliest days the 
State (or what corresponded to it) meant the so- 
cial group and its interests as opposed to the sel- 
fish interests of the individual. Devotion to it 
was his chief duty and out of it sprang most of 
his virtues. From this point of view we might 
almost say that patriotism is the parent of the 
virtues. And patriotism, in one sense of the word 
at least, has retained down to the present time 
much of the same significance. It means, for one 
thing, loyalty to a large social group as opposed 
to selfishness; and loyalty to certain great ideals 
of peace which one nation has as a nation adopted 
and made part of its tradition. So far as this 
is what is meant by the State as an Ideal, the lovers 
of war have no monopoly in their admiration for 
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it. And this very ideal, if held consistently and 
followed faithfully, inevitably leads us out be- 
yond itself and forces us to hail as brothers all 
those who under other flags are living for the 
same great objects. This, at any rate, is what the 
pacifist means by the State, and loyalty to it is 
what he means by patriotism; and the only war 
that these ideals lead to or come from is the war 
of reason against unreason, whether carried on by 
arms or arguments. 

So the war advocate will insist that he means 
something more by the State as an Ideal than the 
padfist does. And I think this is true. He means 
that the State is somehow an ideal apart from 
the ideals and traditions for which it stands. Just 
what is this? Is it the interests of the people 
who make up the State ? Obviously not, for their 
interests are the ideals of peace — ^the "materialis- 
tic" interests which we have already examined 
and at which your true and warlike patriot scoflFs. 
No, this ideal of the State is something "above 
religion, above industry, above social comfort," 
something different from progress, education, lib- 
erty, benevolence, and Christian charity. The 
ideal, as Professor Cramb so well says, has "a 
quality of defying reason" and "a tendency to be- 
come transcendental." Is the ideal of the State, 
then, perhaps, to be identified with the govern- 
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ment? Again, obviously, No. The government 
may be a pacifist government, in which case no 
denunciations of it are deep or loud enough to 
suit the good patriot, vide the attitude of our 
patriots toward the Wilson-Bryan Administration. 
No, the State to which we should be loyal is 
neither the government, the people, their interests, 
nor their ideals. It is something else — something 
"transcendental" — a "something I - know - not - 
what." It is the "Flag," the Republic with the 
large R. It is "Rule Britannia. It is ''DeutscJu 
land, Deutschland fiber Alles." It is "our coun- 
try, right or wrong." It is the "idea of Empire" 
as such, which though nearly always vain, we find 
"governing" most of the wars of the past by its 
"transcendental element." It is, in short, an ideal 
which utterly "defies the analysis of reason," an 
"ideal" absolutely without content or meaning; a 
pseudo-ideal, a spurious ideal, a great roaring 
humbug, a kind of "wind-egg," as Socrates would 
have called it, a swindling jingo investment, a 
bogus mine, a Buncum, and one that has led us 
to this almost hopeless Bedlam. 

But the upholder of war, as I have said, means 
to include under the "idealism of war" not only 
the State as an Ideal, but also the various hu- 
man virtues, of individuals and society, which war 
produces. The martial idealists paint for us a 
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picture of materialistic England before the war, 
— every one after the main chance, all the shop- 
keepers covetous and hustling, no one caring for 
anything but self, courage and the manly virtues 
altogether hidden by commercial greed, the na- 
tion rent into fragments by political quarrels. 
Then war is declared and a scene of transforma- 
tion follows. Commercialism and selfishness van- 
ish, military ardor and devotion take their place, 
charitable organizations are formed, hospitals fur- 
nished, quarrels patched up or forgotten, and 
England presents a united front to the foe. And 
the same magical transformation takes place in 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, — ^not to men- 
tion little Belgium — at the first flare of the trum- 
pets. 

There is no doubt that the scene is a very stir- 
ring one and that the outbreak of this war — as of 
almost every war — ^brought to the surface many 
of the finest qualities of human nature. The pa- 
cifist would not deny them. But he would analyze 
them. And he will find, I think, that the virtues 
which war is said to create or restore may be 
classed under three general heads, namely ( i ) 
the "manly virtues," (2) self-sacrifice and help- 
fulness, and (3) national unity. 

No one, so far as I know, has ever denied that 
the manly qualities — courage, endurance, and their 
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like — are genuine and noble virtues. The pacifist 
certainly will not deny it. In fact so enthusias- 
tic is he in his admiration for them that he will 
not go behind his opponent in their praise, but 
rather claims them as part of the ideals of peace. 
He admits also that war brings forth these quali- 
ties. But he will not for a moment admit that 
war alone brings them forth. There never has 
been a time that did not demand these virtues, nor 
will the time ever come when human beings will 
not be called upon, in the midst of the profound- 
est political peace, to endure suffering, to be brave 
amid dangers, to be loyal to great causes, to take 
risk of loss against desperate odds for the sake 
of ideals. Old age, sickness, and death, the pains 
of childbirth and the drudgery of labor, are here 
to stay. The fight with the dead inertia of the 
planet, with the increasing niggardliness of Na- 
ture — a fight in which the race is doomed to ulti- 
mate defeat and death — will give future genera- 
tions ample opportunity for all the courage and 
heroism and self-sacrifice they can muster. The 
ring of our encircling enemies, ever tightening 
around us, does not need to be reinforced by de- 
fection in our ranks nor strengthened by discord 
in our garrison. 

It is absurd to say that the manly virtues will 
perish without war and that we cannot be brave 
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or loyal unless we give part of our time to killing 
each other. Until August, 19 14, scarcely ^ mem- 
ber of any of the great nations of the continent ex- 
cept Russia had ever been in a battle. Most of the 
present generation were born and have grown up 
in rimes of peace. Are they therefore cowards and 
traitors ? — Every day's newspaper gives the lie to 
such a view. Nor did we have to wait for the war 
to test this fact. In all conscience there is test 
enough in times of peace. Or does any one se- 
riously question whether an American can be 
brave ? 

The pacifist and the warrior agree in praising 
courage, endurance, and the rest. But the pa- 
cifist goes on to point out that the only kind of 
courage and endurance which is really admirable 
is the kind which is displayed for the sake of 
something else. And this something else must 
be ultimately included under the very general 
term human value, — ^the sort of thing, in short, 
that peace best nourishes. The war-like virtues, 
therefore, are valuable only because and when 
they lead to the ideals of peace. So far as they 
are admirable they are dependent upon the peace- 
ful ideals. And if those ideals can be realized 
without the danger and suffering that call out 
courage and endurance, the latter, being gratu- 
itous, are not only "transcendental" but silly. Un- 
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less you admit that the ideals and values of peace 
are primary and that the war-like virtues are only 
for their sake; unless (in other words) you ad- 
mit that war is justifiable and desirable only when 
it is the sole means of securing the values of peace, 
you make suffering and danger valuable in them- 
selves, and frankly adopt the extremest form of 
the philosophy of asceticism. Simon Stylites on 
his pillar, the Indian ascetic on his bed of spikes, 
and the soldier dying of his wounds become, in 
that case, equally admirable — and equally absurd. 
No, they do not; for the Christian monk and the 
Indian ascetic are torturing their bodies for the 
good of their souls; the soldier who loves war 
because of the manly virtues aside from the good 
they can do and who dies merely because war is 
glorious, is dying for nothing nobler than the love 
of suffering and endurance in themselves. Pro- 
fessor Cramb paints a most touching picture of 
Captain Scott freezing to death at the South Pole 
— dying for "the greatness of England — ^my na- 
tion 1" and the Professor continues: 

"Here surely we have a kind of heroism which 
would daunt the courage of any pacifist, of any 
doctrinaire, to explain by the profit and loss 
theory or to analyze by die ordinary processes of 
reason at all. Now I suggest to you that one 
explanation of this extraordinary paradox in hu- 
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man history — ^the persistence of war in spite of 
what seems its unreason — ^is that there is some- 
thing in war, after all, that is analogous to this 
heroism there in the antarctic zone, something 
that transcends reason : that in war and the right 
of war man has a possession which he values 
above religion, above industry, and above social 
comforts ; that in war man values the power which 
it affords to life of rising above life, the power 
which the spirit of man possesses to pursue the 
Ideal." 

At the risk of being a doctrinaire I venture to 
suggest that only by reference to perfectly real 
human values — ^that is by a recurrence to what may 
be stigmatized as the "profit and loss theory," if 
any one wishes so to name it — can Captain Scott's 
sacrifice be shown to have been really noble. It 
was, let us hope, more than a "stunt." I have too 
much respect for that gallant Englishman to sup- 
pose that his only aim in starting for the Pole 
was to be the first man there; if that was his 
sole purpose and inspiration then his sacrifice is 
at best on a par with that of the half-back who 
is killed in the football scrimmage and gives his 
life "for God, for country, and for Yale." No, 
Captain Scott went to the Antarctic not merely to 
take a chance on freezing to death for England's 
sake, but to increase the knowledge of the race 
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and thus add to the intellectual values of humanity. 
"All men by nature desire knowledge," as Aristotle 
pointed out long ago in that "immortal sentence." 
Mankind wanted to know and ought to know the 
nature of their planet, and Captain Scott was 
willing to risk his life to satisfy that inherent hu- 
man demand; and let us add, the dangers in the 
way quite rightly added a zest to the undertak- 
ing. But if the dangers only had been present 
without the values, Scott's name would not be 
remembered as it is. A man must die for some- 
thing if he is to be a hero or a martyr. Abstract 
from these real values, and Captain Scott's sac- 
rifice loses all its lustre. If Professor Cramb 
would have a case of pure transcendental ideal- 
ism unmixed with any profit and loss theory — 
something that quite "defies the analysis of rea- 
son" — ^let him picture his hero, not going to the 
Pole, but staying at home, and, some good frosty 
January night, camping out in his back-yard clad 
in his pajamas, and there bravely freezing to 
death "for the greatness of England — ^my nation 1" 
— And the soldier who is not fighting for any- 
thing in particular, but merely for the "greatness 
of England — ^my nation 1" — not for its welfare 
or progress or ideals but just for its abstract 
"greatness" — and for the excitement of killing 
other men and devastating their lands — ^how much 
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more worthy is he of our admiration than is the 
pajamad figure in the back-yard freezing to death 
for glory? 

But does any one really mean this "manly vir- 
tue" argument seriously? How many of those 
who love war because it produces the manly vir- 
tues would preach that war ought to be made 
for its own sake — that America, for instance, 
ought to attack Great Britain in order to renew 
the fast oozing courage of her young men? How 
many would seriously urge that thousands of our 
citizens should pve their life-blood, in order that 
an addition might be made to the red-corpuscles 
in the veins of the survivors ? It is an interesting 
fact that of all the Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Germans who these many years have been preach- 
ing the value of war for its own sake, not one 
since the present war began has been willing to 
admit that it was his country that was responsible 
for it. Why do not the Bernhardis or the Blatch- 
fords come out triumphantly and say, "Thank 
God it was my country that conferred the mighty 
blessing of this war upon mankind"? 

But there are other qualities beside courage and 
endurance which war arouses; and of them I need 
say little. The less said of them, in fact, the better. 
They are plain enough. And I do not mean here 
the physical and economic evils, nor the break- 
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ing hearts and empty homes and brimming grave- 
yards; but the moral evils of this and every war. 
It has been said, '^Scratch the Russian and you'll 
find the Tartar" ; it might almost as truly be said, 
Scratch the soldier and you'll find the savage. 
Atrocities are a part of war. War is hell; and 
when the soldier gets well into it it is five to one 
he will be for a time a devil. Consider the pic- 
ture: murder, pillage, unimaginable cruelty, lust; 
a Christian government which calls daily upon 
Jehovah for assistance announcing officially that 
for every village burned by its enemy, it will burn 
three; directing its submarines to sink mercantile 
and passenger ships without warning and drown 
all the crew and passengers, men, women, and 
children; and issuing orders to its generals to at- 
tack their foes not only with shot and shell but 
with poisonous gases. This, I suppose, is the 
"courage" which war produces. — Look at Bel^um 
and Servia and Poland and North-East Prussia 
and think of the glories of warl Villages burned 
out of mere hellish delight; men and women and 
children burned to death in their homes ; and thou- 
sands of French and Belgian girls and women this 
very day carrying in their innocent bodies unborn 
children whom they loathe and perhaps will some 
day strangle because the fathers of those children 
were brutes who wore a soldier's uniform. 
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That war normally and inevitably produces 
things like these cannot be denied and is not de- 
nied. But, we are told, to counterbalance these 
cruel deeds, war also brings to blossom some of 
the sweetest flowers of human benevolence and 
self-sacrifice. And beyond question it is true that 
war — and especially a war like the present one — 
turns the interests of thousands of people from 
their ordinary pursuits to the alleviation of suf- 
fering and to general helpfulness even to the ex- 
tent of considerable sacrifice. But it must be re- 
membered that this does not necessarily imply, as 
in militant literature it is usually made to imply, 
that the occupations of peace consist of "mere 
money-getting." Nine-tenths of the occupations 
of peace can be described only by the general 
term mutual helpfulness. The grocer, the baker, 
the banker, the physician, the day laborer, the 
typist, the school teacher, the cook, the scrub 
woman and most of the rest of us are busy during 
all the working hours of the day in helping each 
other to live and to live happily, in making the 
world a better or at least a more endurable place 
to live in. Each of us indeed gets paid for it — 
i. e., each gets some of the advantages that come 
from the service of the others. And ought we 
not to be paid? Does the anti-pacifist object? 
Nor is it true (as he will probably reply) that 
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the spirit with which each of us serves the others 
is one of selfish gain only. Such an assertion is 
an altogether unpardonable libel on human na- 
ture, and proves nothing except that the speaker 
is so blinded by prejudice or by cynicism that he 
cannot recognize good will when it stares him in 
the face. 

What, then, is the difference that war brings? 
The differences are chiefly two. Service is per- 
formed with increased gusto, and the kinds of ser- 
vice performed are in large part changed. Many 
of the day laborers lose their jobs. Part of them 
get new positions in armament and ammunitions 
factories, and the rest march off, together with 
the baker and the grocer and the school teacher 
and the student to kill men whom they have never 
seen and with whom personally they have no quar- 
rel, or to be killed by them. And the typist and 
her friends study to be trained nurses, or make 
bandages or do something else for the mangled 
bodies of the grocer and the baker and the school 
teacher when they are shipped home. There is 
undoubtedly an increase of self-sacrifice and of 
kind helpfulness in war time, but this is true in 
any time of calamity. It is a fine trait in human 
nature that when hospitals are needed hospitals 
are promptly built and supplied; but is there, there- 
fore, anything glorious about the thing that fills 
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those hospitals with agonizing human flesh? War 
brings out human kindness: so does the earth- 
quake and the pestilence. Has any one ever 
praised the famine because it gave an opportunity 
for devotion? Has any one sung the glories of 
the bubonic plague or the cholera or the leprosy? 
War is considered romantic and glorious; the 
pestilence is merely loathsome. But strip off the 
uniforms and the gilt trappings, and war and lep- 
rosy are very much alike. In fact, as Dr. Fried 
of Vienna has abundantly shown, cholera has all 
the advantages of war as a civilizer and moralizer, 
and does its business much more thoroughly. Lit- 
tle can be said in praise of war that cannot be 
said with greater truth of cholera. If war is a 
blessing then is cholera doubly so ; and the advo- 
cates of the one ought to advocate the other and 
its systematic dissemination. 

But our war-like friends do not like to talk 
about cholera, and prefer to single out the much 
less brilliant glories of war. War, they tell us, 
unites a nation, causes political quarrels to cease, 
and welds the citizens together in mutual support 
and good will. This is true. But it is not a dis- 
covery of the present generation of war-lovers. 
As a discovery it goes back to the dawn of his- 
tory, and has been the property of every clever 
despot who wished to throttle in his dominions 
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anything like free thought, social and political 
evolution, and the growth of civil liberty. This 
argument so enthusiastically set forth by the op- 
ponents of peace, that war is desirable because it 
unites a nation, is based upon the assumption that 
political and social disagreement and discussion 
are evils. It is quite comprehensible, therefore, 
that it should appeal forcibly to the upholders 
of the Romanov, Hapsburg, and HohenzoUern 
dynasties with their theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. But there is little chance of its influenc- 
ing very deeply the Anglo-Saxon mind. For the 
lovers of civil liberty know that social and po- 
litical progress are dependent exactly upon con- 
stant discussion, which means never-ending dis- 
agreement of opinion on various changing points 
of political creed. Where disagreement on politi- 
cal matters is no longer found it means that po- 
litical interest is dead and progress impossible. 

Yes, there is no doubt that the advent of war 
in August, 19 14, united all the great nations that 
have taken part in it and drew the attention of 
their citizens from interest in all internal political 
and social conditions and movements. The threat- 
ened revolt in Ulster is indefinitely postponed; as 
is also the final settling of Irish home-rule just 
when it had come nearer a final settlement than 
ever it had in a whole century of agitation. The 
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question of the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, the question of election reform, and all 
the other questions involved in the social legisla- 
tion which was up for discussion in that ill-starred 
year, — all these are indefinitely side-tracked. 
France in the spring and early summer of 19 14 
was filled with discussion of various constitutional 
changes, which the ill-worldng of her constitu- 
tion since 1871 had shown to be needed. These 
all were forgotten at the first flare of the trumpet. 
The Russian Government in the last July of peace 
was greatly embarrassed by labor troubles. A 
large number of the working classes were de- 
manding something more like their share of the 
good things of the land from a paternal Czar. 
But when the war began, the Government's em- 
barrassments ended. The Czar has a united Rus- 
sia behind him, with no vexatious talk of rights 
and liberties. That sort of thing is quashed for 
years to come. And Germany? Yes, even in 
the Fatherland there were democratic tendencies, 
and thinking men were crying out for some form 
of constitution a little less medieval and Prussian- 
ized than they were then enjoying, for something 
in short more like real popular self-government. 
But war was declared and the Socialists closed 
their mouths — and apparently their minds — and 
lined up with the Kaiser and his Junkers ; and to- 
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day the Vaterland is gloriously united, present- 
ing intellectually as well^s stratepcally the unity 
of a locomotive which starts going when the 
engineer turns the crank. Seventy million minds 
with but a single thought — surely a mental con- 
summation devoutly to be wished 1 Every one in 
the land, from University Professor to coal- 
heaver, thinking exactly alike — a kind of well- 
drilled intellectual army, all doing the goose-step 
together. It is an inspiring spectacle I 

And there was one other country in which 
questions of social and economic progress were 
being discussed zealously and intelligently in those 
last days of peace, and to which the war has 
brought a quite unique unity of sentiment and 
opinion. — ^There are no more discussions of this 
sort in Belgium to-day. 

But we are not yet done with this unity of 
thought and sentiment. What produced it? The 
war, no doubt: but how does war manage to 
do this? It does it by means of two of its ef- 
fects. One is the destruction or the threatened 
destruction of all those things men love and live 
for. That is one of its ways of bringing unity. 
But the pestilence might do that; yet it would fail 
to produce the enthusiastic sort of unity one finds 
in war time. There is needed the other influence 
which war distils into men's minds : namely Hate. 
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A people becomes united through war, because it 
learns to hate in unison another people. This dis- 
semination of hate is one of the most powerful 
means by which war produces its glorious results, 
and one of the most long enduring and most char- 
acteristic of its effects. The political history of 
the world is in one sense a long history of sense- 
less human hate resulting from past wars and pro- 
ducing future wars, a circle that is not only vicious 
but bloody and devilish. The Italians are still 
hating the Austrians for what happened before 
'59. The Franco-Prussian war was over more 
than forty years ago : but in August, 19 14, the van- 
quished were still sore from defeat, and the mu- 
tual hatred of the two races was only beginning 
to die out. And now this new war has come which 
will probably mean that Englishmen and French- 
men and Russians and Italians will hate Austri- 
ans and Germans and be hated by them for more 
than half a century. No one living to-day will 
ever see it fully effaced. "Whatever may be the 
terms of peace," writes one who knows France 
well, "all human relations of Frenchmen with 
Germans have ceased indefinitely." "The shadow 
of the German death is too dark over the thres- 
hold of every French family; and every French 
consciousness, erroneously or not, is filled with too 
keen a sense of intolerable wrong for human in- 
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tercourse, until Time the Healer has passed." If 
this is what France feels, what must be in the 
heart of the Belgians? And was there ever in 
the history of Hell's victories and Christ's de- 
feats a more terrible picture than that of a na- 
tion of 70,000,000 calling on God for victory 
and lashing themselves into a frenzied unity by 
the Hassgesang: 

"You will we hate with a lasting hate. 
We will never forgo our hate, 
Hate by water and hate by land. 
Hate of head and hate of hand. 
Hate of hammer and hate of Crown, 
Hate of seventy millions choking down. 
We love as one, we hate as one 
We have one foe and one alone 1 

England 1" 

No 1 Let the lovers of war tell us if they will 
that war is advantageous, lucrative, inevitable, 
and we may perhaps be persuaded. But the no- 
bility of war, the glory of war, the idealism of 
war, we've heard enough of itl 
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THE HOPE OF LASTING PEACE 

^T^ HE Spirit of War has its roots in the deeper 
-*• strata of man's mind. It is a part of human 
psychology and grows out of instincts and tenden- 
cies which are older than reason. These funda- 
mental human tendencies have made of human his- 
tory one long war, broken only by occasional brief 
periods of exhaustion, truce, and preparation. 
The Prince of Peace Himself, we are told, came 
not to send peace on earth, but a sword. Wars 
of religion, indeed, at last have ceased, but War 
goes on forever. The Nineteenth Century — the 
heir of all the ages in the foremost ranks of time 
—never saw a period of twenty years in which 
some of the Christian nations of Europe were 
not fighting. In forty-six of its hundred years 
war was going on somewhere in Europe or in 
North America. In the first thirteen years of 
her young life, the Twentieth Century (not to 
mention lesser conflicts) saw the Russo-Japanese 
war, the Italo-Turkish war, and the two Balkan 
wars. In spite of all these lessons the padfists — 
those "well meaning enthusiasts," as Mr. Roose- 
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velt calls them — ^planned in the summer of 19 14 
to hold a World Peace Conference. From all 
comers of the globe they started on their journey 
for this meeting which should celebrate the com- 
ing of a lasting peace. Before they could arrive 
at their destination the greatest war of history 
had broken out. In the face of facts like these 
is there any hope of lasting peace? "The sources 
of war," says Homer Lea, "are basic, not ephem- 
eral. They are not the passing of cyclonic storms 
of human passion but are the ever-recurring mani- 
festations of national evolution. . . . Nations in 
their nature are transitory; the laws that govern 
them [such as the law of war] are everlasting. 
The laws of man are only the expedients of a 
day, illusive, fleeting, transitory; those of nature 
predetermined, imperishable." In spite of which 
fact, the Ignorant pacifists seek to reverse these 
irreversible conditions, and to substitute "the 
ephemeral for the everlasting, and the erratic 
phantasms of human hope for the majestic 
grandeur of unchangeable law." 

Whatever one may think of the ethics of war, 
the lessons to be drawn from the history of war 
and the psychology of the war spirit are surely 
enough to ^ve serious thought to every pacifist 
who would be more than superficial. No sensi- 
ble man would wish to live in a fool's paradise. 
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and no conscientious man cares to cry Peace 1 
Peace I when there is no peace. If in the nature 
of things war is inevitable, then the best we can 
hope for is a prolonged truce; and it may be 
that the best way to put off the unavoidable is 
by arming to the teeth. For as we are so often 
told, "You can't change human nature." And 
that seems to settle it. 

But before we beat our plow-shares into swords 
and our pruning hooks into spears and melt our 
railroads and printing presses into dreadnoughts, 
we may at least insist upon the privilege of hav- 
ing explained to us the meaning of this famous 
and decisive phrase. Doubtless it is true in a 
very real sense that you can't change human na- 
ture; but in what sense is this true, and in just 
what way does this truth apply to the peace prob- 
lem? , 

The answer to these questions will evidently de- 
pend upon the sense in which the phrase "human 
nature" is to be taken. If by "human nature" 
we are to mean the aggregate of instincts with 
which men are bom, and if the assertion that 
you can't change human nature is therefore in- 
tended to assert that human beings are going to 
continue being born into this world with the full 
complement of instincts and passions and impulses 
which their forefathers had, then the proposition 
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is no doubt psycholo^cally sound. No amount 
of peace talk and Hague Conferences is going to 
produce a crop of babies in which Nature has left 
out, for instance, the ingredient known as the in- 
stinct of pugnacity. For the purposes of the pres- 
ent discussion, at any rate, we may as well agree 
with the majority of biologists that there is no 
inheriting of acquired characteristics — not even 
negative ones; and that the children even of the 
most "abject" pacifists will continue to be bom 
with their full share of pugnacity till the end 
of time. No, you can't change human nature — 
not in that sense. The old instincts are going to 
keep on being born. But once they are bom, may 
it not be possible to guide them into new chan- 
nels of discharge? May not the individual leam 
to control and direct his impulses? And may not 
the race come to modify the expressions of these 
instincts as its environment is modified and as 
reason comes to play a larger part in its life? 
*'No I" replies the antipacifist firmly. "This is im- 
possible; for you can't change human nature." 
This response is interesting; but it may be equally 
interesting to hear what the psycholopsts have 
to say on the subject. 

There is not an instinct, so modern psychology 
will tell you, which the individual may not con- 
trol and direct, and there are few indeed whose 
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expression and functioning the race has not ac- 
tually modified to a profound extent. Take one 
of the weakest examples I could choose — ^the sex- 
ual instinct. Overmastering as this still is in the 
most cultured races, how can one fail to be im- 
pressed with the contrast between the loose license 
that reigns among primitive and savage societies 
and the guidance and control to which it is sub- 
ject, let us say, in England and America? It is 
the most uncontrollable of the instincts, yet in 
the progress of the race it has been guided into 
channels at first undreamed of, and it has come 
to find its expression not simply in the reproduc- 
tion of the species, but in ideal love, in the mon- 
ogamous family, in chivalrous sentiment, in emo- 
tions and efforts at the antipodes from its original 
function. It has suffused itself throughout poetry 
and made itself felt in every religion. In like 
manner the simple parental instinct has grown into 
a steadily increasing altruism which takes into its 
motherly arms an ever widening circle of the chil- 
dren of men. The instincts of fear and of self- 
abasement, mingled with certain others, have de- 
veloped into the religious sentiment. And that 
odd characteristic of the monkey and of the child 
which we call curiosity, has, in the evolving race, 
transformed itself into science and philosophy. 
Instincts and other fundamental human traits can 
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not be destroyed; but the whole history of the 
race, together with the life of every individual 
member in it, form one cumulative mass of evi- 
dence to show how man's various instincts and 
impulses may be and constantly are modified in 
their application, expression, and functioning. 

And now to come more directly at the question 
in which we are interested. The principal psy- 
chological sources of the war spirit are undoubt- 
edly the following: the instinct of pugnacity, a so- 
cial education which inculcates false ideas of the 
State and of patriotism, the fatalistic conviction 
that war is inevitable, and the steady propulsion 
to increase armaments and make trial of them 
against other states. Let us now take up each 
of these influences in turn and see whether they 
are such as to make war forever inevitable. 

And first of all the instinct of pugnacity. It is 
needless for me to insist that this may be guided 
into other forms of expression than fighting, for 
it is a plain fact that it has for ages and among 
all men been so guided. If this were not the case 
the instinct would have run great danger among 
most civilized men of dying from atrophy. It 
would be absurd to maintain that it can get ex- 
pression only in fighting. To disabuse our minds 
of such a notion we have only to consider the pres- 
ent generation of Gefnians and Frenchnien who 
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are giving such a magnificent example of pugnacity, 
and nearly all of whom have been born since 1870. 
An instinct that functioned only once in forty-five 
years would be a psychological anomaly. The 
truth, of course, is that the instinct of pugnacity 
finds vent constantly, in peace quite as regularly 
and normally as in war. In some form or other 
all the activities of business and of sport make 
use of it. McDougal has shown that it is in- 
volved in the functioning of almost every other 
instinct. It is this that lends force and impetus 
to our actions whenever our impulses are op- 
posed. In some men it exhibits itself under the 
guise of moral indignation; in others it appears 
as "passive resistance." In the course of human 
development this instinct has been redirected into 
the new channel which we call emulation; **and 
just as the emulative impulse has acquired in the 
course of evolution of the human mind an in- 
creasing importance, so in the life of societies it 
tends gradually to take the place of the instinct 
of pugnacity, as a force making for the develop- 
ment of social life and organization." ^ 

In civilized communities, then, war is no longer 
the necessary or even the natural and normal out- 
let for the instinct of pugnacity. The struggle 
against inanimate nature, the daily work of mak- 

* McDougal, "Social Psychology," p. 293 
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ing over the planet into a better place to live in, 
the constant emulation to be found in every kind 
of competitive occupation, the war against social 
unrighteousness, against evil conditions, against 
sin and faithlessness in our own lives as well as 
in the lives of others, — these things and many 
more that might be mentioned provide the nor- 
mal outlet for the pugnacious instinct in almost 
every civilized man and every civilized community. 
The instinct of pugnacity alone is not sufficient to 
explain the wars of civilized peoples and would 
seldom or never cause them if left to its natural 
course. Wars arise because this instinct, so pow- 
erful in us all, has been not so much redirected 
into its original channel, as guided into a new and 
artificial one — namely into the impulse to fight 
for the military honor of the abstract being known 
as the State. Few things would be more un- 
natural and incomprehensible for the primitive 
man than to fight for the State. He will fight for 
his home, his family, his King, his tribe, he will 
fight for the fun of fighting. But to fight for an 
idea like the modern State requires the representa- 
tive powers of the civilized man. Hence I say 
that the union between the pugnacious instinct and 
the military honor of so abstract a thing as the 
modern State is a relatively late product, and, in 
a very real sense, unnecessary and artificial. The 
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natural outlet for the pugnacious instinct among 
civilized men, let me again insist, is to be found 
in peaceful occupations. It is only in great and 
abnormal emergencies that the average citizen 
feels his pugnacity drafted off from its normal 
peaceful channels into a demand for war upon 
some foreign nation. And almost every emer- 
gency of this sort is created by a vicious social 
education in at least one of the nations involved 
and an inverted view of the real nature and in- 
terests of the State. The instinct of pugnacity 
can not be and should not be killed. But it should 
be and it can be divorced from relatively arti- 
ficial views as to what constitutes a State and 
what the State's honor consists in. 

The real root of modern wars, therefore, is not 
to be sought in the instinct of pugnacity alone but 
in the combination of this instinct with certain ideas 
about nationality which are impressed upon each 
new generation by its predecessors. And the as- 
pect of the situation which I wish here to point 
out is the fact that these ideas and their combina- 
tion with the fighting instinct is by no means a 
necessary part of human nature, but is wholly 
a result of social education; and that what has 
been produced by the wrong kind of education can 
be destroyed by the right kind. A real and de- 
cided change of emphasis upon the ideas and 
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ideals inculcated upon the young could within a 
single generation work wonders. 

And this brings me to the other sources of war, 
namely the almost Moslem sense of fatalisnj in 
regard to the inevitability of war, and the popu- 
lar delight in increasing armaments coupled with 
a steady though half unconscious growth of a 
sneaking desire to make use of them. Neither of 
these things is necessary. Truly they both have 
psycholopcal roots, but neither of them is a part 
of that "human nature" which **you can't change." 
The conviction that war with some particular coun- 
try is inevitable is surely not a sufficiently general 
trait to be regarded as a part of human psychol* 
ogy. It is the result of certain aspects of the 
human mind when played upon by very definite 
forces. And among the forces which bring about 
this kind of fatalism should be mentioned most 
prominently writings like those of General Bern- 
hardi, Professor Cramb, General Lea, Mr. Hob- 
son, and other ardent militarists. It is these men 
and men like them who in the past fifteen years 
have contributed no small share to making Eng- 
lishmen and Germans fear and then hate each 
other; and it is they who are doing their best to- 
day to make Americans and Japanese regard each 
other with the utmost suspicion. But if the apos- 
tles of war have been able to have so notable an 
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effect upon public opinion, it is not altogether vis- 
ionary to suppose that "those shivering apostles 
of national abjectness," as Mr. Roosevelt calls 
the pacifists, may be able to have some effect in 
bringing public opinion to its senses, and in spread- 
ing abroad the truth that hope as well as fear 
may be contagious, and that the ' Vill to believe" 
may sometimes be able to make the hope come 
true. 

And now as to that other psychological influ- 
ence already mentioned, the steady propulsion to 
the increase and to the use of armaments. It 
would be hard to find in the whole of our modern 
social education a single factor more influential 
than is the possession of a large army and a large 
fleet in producing that association between national 
**honor" and military deeds, with the consequent 
hankering after war for its own sake, which makes 
peace seem so hopeless. A military procession 
with its flags and its brass band and its tramp, 
tramp of heroic feet bewitches the imagination 
of more than half the onlookers; and the very 
possession of a large army and a large navy with 
frequent mention of it in the papers and the an- 
nual comparison of its strength with the strength 
of some other national armament, keeps the 
glamour of war constantly before the minds of 
the people. 
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And not only so. The nations of the world are 
urged to increase their armaments as a means of 
maintaining peace. Every day we hear repeated, 
and usually with martial ardor, the old saying: 
"In order to maintain peace it is necessary to be 
prepared for war.'' Now I would not deny that 
under certain conditions there is much truth in 
this saying. When a nation is surrounded by hos- 
tile neighbors who threaten it with unprovoked 
attack, the cause of peace can probably be best 
served if the threatened nation take defensive 
measures — and really remain on the defensive. 
But taken in the large and as applying to a group 
of nations, no more inverted expression of the 
truth could be found than this famous maxim. 
For the peoples of the earth as a whole the true 
rule must read : In order to maintain peace it is 
necessary not to be prepared for war. It is neces- 
sary, 1 say; for, the condition of being prepared 
for war has psychological consequences that lead 
almost inevitably into an outbreak of hostilities. 
It would be a perfectly fair and true statement to 
say that the present world conflict is due to the 
fact that some of the nations of Europe were 
ready for it. If Germany and Russia had not been 
prepared, there would have been no war. This is 
so plain that it needs no discussion. "I believe,'' 
says Mr. Roosevelt, "that on the whole and look- 
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ing back at the real and ultimate causes rather than 
at the temporary occasions of the war, what has 
occurred is due primarily to the intense fear felt 
by each nation for other nations and to the anger 
born of that fear." "Each nation has cause to 
believe that its national life is in peril unless it is 
able to take the national life of one or more of 
its foes, or at least hopelessly to cripple that 
foe. The cause of the fear must be removed or 
these causes will at some future day bring about 
a repetition of this same awful tragedy." 

These are sound words. But the conclusion 
which the anti-pacifists draw from them is not the 
obvious one — that in every nation^ a determined 
and concerted effort should be made to reduce 
the armaments which are the cause of this uni- 
versal fear; they tell us, rather, that each nation 
should arm itself to the teeth so as to be able to 
cope with any possible foe. Thus the peoples of 
the earth are to be counselled to continue adding 
battery to corps, and dreadnought to submarine in 
the mad race to out-arm each other, until all the 
material and human resources of each are spun 
out into "preparedness" and sheer exhaustion put 
an end to the hopeless effort, or until the inevi- 
table war come and destroy all the costly store, 
and then set the whole process agoing once again 
from a new bepnning. President Wilson is re- 
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ported to have said that the American navy ought, 
in his judgment, to be "incomparably the strong- 
est in the world." If we should attempt this, it 
is plain what England would do. In the opinion 
of Mr. Lowes Dickinson such a course would prob- 
ably mean war between his country and ours in- 
side of ten years. "The way to make war im- 
possible," says Mr. Churchill, "is to make victory 
certain." Sage counsel 1 And if we take this ad- 
vice will not our neighbor do the same? Nay, 
must he not do the same? Shall we not by our 
action stop the mouths of all those within his 
borders who speak for peace, and justify all those 
who counsel the piling up of still mightier arma- 
ments against us? And if he seeks to "make 
war impossible" by making his victory certain, and 
our defeat, shall we have any one to blame but 
ourselves? What hope of peace is there if each 
side is to "make war impossible" after this rec- 
ipe? — ^And so the wretched state of things that 
has been growing less and less endurable these 
fifty years and which has at last brought on the 
present world conflict, is to be saddled upon us 
in perpetuity with no hope of exit, each step lead- 
ing fatally to the next — a vicious circle of ever 
increasing hate and madness. 

To seek to avoid the dominance of force by an 
appeal to force, and to nothing else, is folly. It 
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is strange, it is almost inexplicable, that the op- 
ponents of pacificism who yet are not advocates 
of war should fail to see this obvious fact. One 
of the most astounding of the many odd things in 
the writings of those who advocate great arma- 
ments is their utter inability to conceive national 
and international conditions materially better than 
the state of things we are enduring at present 
and which most of these writers themselves ad- 
mit to be tragic. "An analysis of the history of 
mankind," says Homer Lea, "shows that from the 
Fifteenth Century before Christ until the pres- 
ent time, a cycle of forty-four hundred years, there 
have been less than two hundred and thirty-four 
years of peace." "All kingdoms, empires, and na- 
tions that have existed on this earth have been 
born out of the womb of war and the delivery 
of them has occurred in the pain and lab6r of bat- 
tle. So, too, have these same nations, with the 
same inevitable certainty, perished on like fields 
amid the wreckage and cinders of their defense- 
less possessions." It never seems to occur to Gen- 
eral Lea and the other writers of his school that 
the course they are advocating, — namely the 
steady increase of armaments — is the very thing 
that has caused this tragically monotonous tale, 
and that it must inevitably continue to cause the 
same sad result to the Crack of Doom. How 
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can they, then — how can any one — ^be content to 
urge merely a continuation of the same old wretch- 
ed system which has made the history of the race 
thus far a succession of slaughters? Mankind 
has given their scheme a pretty fair trial — some 
hundred thousand years, more or less — and the 
result is what we see in 19 16. How many more 
millenniums would they like for their experiment? 
If they have nothing more original to suggest 
than that we keep on at the same old method which 
has proved so disastrously absurd throughout all 
the past, it might not be unbecoming in them 
to withdraw and give some other scheme a chance. 
Not, indeed, that we should be blind to present 
actual conditions and fail to take measures to 
meet quite possible emergencies. The advocates 
of "preparedness" do well to remind us that in 
the pursuit of the more distant goal we must not 
forget the dangers of to-morrow. Peace with 
honor is not always possible. There is no lasting 
peace worth having for any nation that is unwill- . 
ing to defend its ideals. And to defend them 
may at times mean war. When blows are struck 
at the fundamental principles on which all living- 
together depends, it may be necessary to have 
temporary recourse to arms as the only hope for 
lasting peace. But while some of our people may 
need to be reminded of these facts, there is also 
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danger that in our proper and laudable effort to 
make our country safe we should altogether lose 
sight of the larger object, the lasting peace, for 
which the whole world longs. The problem of 
our duty is terribly complicated, and we shall not 
reach a true solution by over-simplifying it. To 
leave our land defenseless in a world like this 
would be criminal; but to enter the race for arma- 
ments would be equally so. Nothing less than 
the whole of western civilization and the future 
of the race is at stake. The course which Europe 
and the United States shall take on the question 
of armaments at the close of the present war may 
be decisive for the welfare of humanity for cen- 
turies to come. Is it, then, impossible for us to 
be large enough men to see the nearby danger 
clearly and calmly, and yet be able also to lift 
up our eyes to the far horizon? Both the im- 
mediate condition and the distant danger — and 
the distant goal — are real; why can we not see 
both and forget neither? 

Let us admit, then, that it may be right and 
necessary for us to make a moderate increase 
of our "preparedness." If the great war ends 
with the victory of those empires which, on po- 
litical matters, seem capable of thinking only in 
military terms, we may have need of all the arma- 
ment we c^n njuster in very defense of peace. But 
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if arm we must, I would have us don our armor 
seriously, solemnly, yes, even sadly. It should 
be done in no spirit of adventure or of holiday 
mirth, and least of all with any feeling of hatred 
toward any people. In our act of arming we 
should remember with deep disquietude how great 
are the burdens we are thus voluntarily assum- 
ing, how terrible the risks we run and the risks 
we force upon all the world, and for what a 
weary time we may, perhaps, by our act, be post- 
poning the final solution of our universal human 
problem. And not only so. We should arm with 
a firm determination to leave no stone unturned 
to bring about a general limitation of armaments 
as soon as may be. Nor will it do to trust, with 
lazy optimism, that somehow the armament race 
will end of itself. If it is to end, some one must 
end it, and some one must lead the way; and our 
national inertia must not be allowed to tempt us 
into waiting for some other nation to take the 
lead. 

Exactly how we should make a start toward this 
goal it is not within the purpose of this essay to 
attempt to say. Personally I believe that the 
League to Enforce Peace offers the largest hope 
of immediate success. If the American govern- 
ment, with the American people solidly behind it, 
should earnestly seek to form such a league of 
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nations immediately after the war, much might 
reasonably be expected from it. Yet the originators 
of the plan involved in the League would prob- 
ably be the first to admit that neither it nor any- 
thing like it can be a final solution for the evib 
from which we sufiFer. Until armaments are pven 
up and the reliance of the nations is placed on 
something else than guns, let us by all means 
adopt some such plan as that suggested; but let 
us not fool ourselves into the supposition that 
our problem is solved, or that peace is secure 
until the nations have beaten all their swords 
into plow-shares, except the few that may be 
needed as policemen's "billies." The "just man 
armed," of Mr. Roosevelt's ideal, has kept "the 
Peace of Righteousness" only once in the world's 
history, and that was for a few years under the 
Roman Empire when all were subject to one. The 
just man armed can keep the peace very well after 
he has shot his neighbors and so long as he has 
no company. But when you get two just men 
armed, things begin to look rather dark for the 
Peace of Righteousness. 

The League to Enforce Peace is an excellent 
palliative, but it is only that. And the same thing 
may be said for other suggestions of a similar sort. 
Hague Tribunals, arbitration treaties, and other 
devices of a more or less mechanical nature will 
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never go to the root of the matter. They may 
be helpful as means of education and in odier 
ways, they certainly are encouraging as symptoms 
of a more deep-lying in^^rovement; but in them- 
selves they are merely palliatives and necessarily 
superfidaL The only thing that goes to the root 
of the matter is public opinion and sodal educa- 
tion, and tiie dissemination of reason and rig^ 
ideals. 

Can an3rthing be done to affect this more fimdft- 
mental change? Certainly something, perhaps 
mucL We can at least begin at hcnne. Let us 
first of all use every effort in our power to over- 
come the radal hatred and the chauvinism and 
the oonmierdalism that are present in our own 
hearts, and then-— or, rather, at the same time— ^ 
use every influence we possess to root these mo- 
tives out of the hearts of our neighbors. Let us 
allow no expression of unreasoning hate for any 
foreign people— ^whether German or English — to 
go unchallenged in our presence. Let us empha- 
size without cease the hopelessness of the inter- 
national situation so long as the world depends on 
armaments for peace. Let us point our neigUx>rs' 
thoughts beyond 19 17 — and even be]rond 1920— 
to the greater future and the wider horizon. Let 
us do whatever is in our power to increase the 
mutual understanding of different peoples and to 
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bring about in all a more sympathetic attitude 
toward each other's ideak. Possibly we may 
even be able to do something to increase the com- 
mercial and intellectual interdependence of nations 
and to turn the thoughts of the world away from 
the relatively artificial ''national interests" to the 
more real interests of social progress and true 
morality. Above all, let us use what influence we 
have for the spread of the spirit of true democ- 
racy. And let us attack, in season and out of 
season — ^but with no self-righteousness in our ac- 
cents — equally the silly nationalism which wor- 
ships it knows not what, the narrow provincialism 
which can see no farther than its national bor- 
ders, and the sordid commercialism which puts 
dollars above ideals. For it is only the victory 
of ideals that can bring the victory of peace. 

But, we are told, to trust in the power of ideals 
is ^'Utopian," — and "utopian" is the final word of 
denunciation and reproach in all the bright lexi- 
con of anti-pacifism. And, indeed, it were Utopian, 
even in the anti-padfist's meaning of the word, to 
suppose that the power of reason and of ideals 
could transform the world over night. So far 
as I am aware, no one pretends that th^ remedy of 
social education will act with the miraculous rapidr 
ity claimed for many a patent nostrum. Its ac- 
tion at first is slow; but once started tt usually 
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ends in confounding and astounding all the scep<* 
tics. "Why," asks Miss Replier, in the Atlantic, 
"why cannot public opinion which is going to work 
such wonders in the future do anything at all to- 
day?" Such a question can hardly be meant seri- 
ously; if it were so intended it would argue an 
almost incredible ignorance on the part of the 
gifted writer who asks it. One would think Miss 
Replier considered public opinion some new kind 
of explosive. 

"Appealing to reason as we do," said William 
James, "we are in a sort of forlorn situation, like 
a small sand-bank in the midst of a hungry sea 
ready to wash it out of existence. But sand-banks 
grow when conditions favor; and weak as rea- 
son is, it has this unique advantage over its an- 
tagonists that its activity never lets up and that 
it presses always in one direction, while men's 
prejudices vary, their passions ebb and flow, and 
their excitements are intermittent." "There is no 
hope of overcoming international hatreds and sub- 
stituting good-will," we are told by the militarist, 
"for you can't change human nature." But his- 
tory, as well as psychology, shows this to be false ; 
it shows men's passions and prejudices ebbing and 
flowing, and the little stream of reason growing 
larger and stronger with the years. That interna- 
tional hatreds, with the strength of centuries of 
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tradition back of them, may be made to give way 
we know because we have all seen the thing ac- 
complished. Englishmen and Frenchmen have 
regarded each other as hereditary enemies since 
the days of Edward III ; and never since Waterloo 
was the feeling of suspicion and dislike for each 
other stronger than at the time of the Fashoda 
incident in 1898. But suddenly the recognition 
of a common interest drives their governments 
together, and Englishmen and Frenchmen substi- 
tute warm admiration and liking for the old sus- 
picion and hate. If the recognition of a common 
interest can do this for France and England in 
ten years' time, why may we not hope that in a 
century or more the recognition of undeniable and 
enormous common interests shall bring at least 
peace and mutual respect to all the Christian na- 
tions of the world? "Ideals," says Emerson, "are 
the motive forces of history." History shows no 
more conclusively man's propensity to fight than 
it shows man's enormous susceptibility to the 
power of ideas and ideals. Not to go back to the 
crusades or the rise of Islam or the Reformation, 
the history of nationalism itself, and most no- 
tably in Germany, gives the lie to those who in- 
sist that to trust to ideals is futile and "utopian." 
Only a little over a hundred years ago the na- 
tional ideal was hardly known in Germany. In 
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less than a century — as a fact in about fifty years 
— it had transformed the land. We all know the 
story. Times beyond counting we have been 
told of the marvelous effect produced throughout 
Germany by the inspired words of three poets and 
the impassioned addresses of a philosopher: how 
the verses of Korner and Amdt and Kleist, to- 
gether with Fichte's "Rcden" planted a seed whose 
fruit was garnered not only in 1815 but in 1866 
and 1870 — and we might add, alas, in 19 15 too. 
Deliberately inculcated upon each rising genera- 
tion by a careful system of governmental educa- 
tion, the idea of the State has transformed the 
German people. If a stirring but relatively nar- 
row ideal could accomplish so much in less than 
a century, must we therefore be hopeless of the 
power of a nobler and more human ideal to-day? 
Is it not possible that the words and deeds of 
the many lovers of Righteousness and Reason and 
Brotherly Love, addressed not to any nation but 
to the world, may, in a century or so, make some 
progress toward bringing about, not a German 
nor a British nor an American Empire, but some- 
thing like the Kingdom of Heaven? Perhaps 
this is too much to hope. But if there is any hope 
for this sad world of ours, if a better day is ever 
to come, it will be only on condition that the pro- 
vincialism of our nationalistic views be broken 
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down, that our ideals enlarge and our sympathies 
expand, and that we learn to think in terms of 
something else than external force. In the final 
analysis, the hope of lasting peace is bound up 
with the hope of a larger democracy. 



